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ARWICK COLLEGE ron YOUNG | 
ROAD, Lapens, 79, WARWICK SQUARE, BELGRAVE 


Parron. 
THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD EBURY. 
Vice-Paraons. 


THE LORD CHARLES RUSSELL, Eccleston 
SIR J. EMERSON TENNENT, K.H., &c., 66, 


Lavy Parncipat. 
MRS. BLANCHARD, assisted by competent Governesses. 
Visrrine Minister. 


THE REV. R, MALONE, M.A., Incumbent of St. Matthew's. 


co Warwick Square. 











Proressors, 
Scripture History ........ The Rev. R. Martone, M.A. 
A it & History The Rev yr CuarstM as. 
English and Lit. The Rev. H. A. Dixon, mit 
Nat. App. The Rev. F. ATHAM, 
Latin Le and Lit.. J. J. Barrow, Esq., M.A., 
nee gee oa. ov ah oa 
talian oo or Brace! 
German_ ditto itto.. Herr Masr. 
Music ( 3 H. Hormes, og a 
” ! .. J. B, Cuarrenton, 
» & nrhenbieh Signor F. Lastacus. 
Hours of Attendance, from Nine till Four. } 
mm lishment is intended to supply a want en felt in this 
> desirous of ol taining for their heyy me ong 
the advantages sound and e- | 
The cottrse of study includes the Holy Scriptures, English Gram- | 


imtery pervert Literat mt os em and Political Geography, 
History ( neient.and Modern), Natural History and P Ihilesophy, | 
a Ee — a wa the Latin, French, German, 


d Italian 
with vari an . Be 4 ~ 5 pe a ey able and eminent 
‘rofessors. a . 
bey Yostrumen soe ei Musics 51. 58., and 31. 38. 


hey ge ye Conidl aeceed na 2s. pe Term’ Dancing 
. a r ;, 
and and Calisthenics, 41. a and 2. 28.5 Deawine and Painting, i 


pe ay — hy te 


of Pails itivcnine and the resident 





Govacnbean anand tomer 
Above ee + mn 6 guineas per Term. 
” ” ” 
A limited number of Resident ‘Pupils received :— 
ya. sabece Sp eteemenee. 


These fees inclade all branches of English, French, "and Musie, 
by the resident Governesses. 





Nabeee caendeae 6 guineas per annum. 
Seat at church... ha: = " 

Si is ht by Signo: “5 Madame F. Lasra Dancing 
by Mee, Madacae Mate hot v. A. ite “h : Draw- 
pitas ‘an Fowinxet ; ling CKMAN. 

if , Resident Pupils, received at joo guineas per annum. 
Sone pi en comentien of Signor tnd Madame Eablache, J. 1. 

e of 
Esq., Madame Michau Davis, and Mr. Blackman ; 
lenene by @ ther of these might, however, be substituted for those 


ye! ue ‘e's tures (usually illustrated) are delivered on Scientific, 


comestic arrangements will be on the plan of a refined and 





oo the Linge attention to pan will be pe ness, 
see tha: 


ly Principal to 
instruction, and “the Ne oy branches of study aa. 


course of female education, are earnestly and 


uested to bring dinner napkins, aoe 
spoons, for her own use ; which will be 


istorical subj h Term, by eminent 
subjects, in each Term, by nen! 


Terms ; namely, Lent, Easter and 
Lent Term begins January 21st, andends April 20th. 
eae we Cat: —_ rnber Bist. Michaelmas 


mber 21st. 
y to the 30th of es: 
and from the 











Sian MARTIN’S HALL. — GOUNOD’S 
GRAND MASS gd apa OVEN’S CHORAL SYM- 
he direction Mr. 


JOHN H Eat Prine 
HULL AU. ‘vocalists—Miss Banks, Miss Palmer, 
ibye Cooper, Mr. ree Tickets, 1s., 2s. eel. + Stalls, 5s 





JOHN BULLAE, —A 


Det MARTIN’S HALL cise SCHOOL. 
Nineteenth Season.—Director, 
G ELEMENTARY CLASS "for 


NCE on ‘Tuceiay Feb. 14, at 17 o'clock. Sede cana 
of apheesens, Fee one “oyfatge sabes . 
The Upper School for Ladies who have 
class, meets every Wednesday. Satur “3 
2.30. Fee -a-guinea oer month, ineluding ike we come. 


THOS, IIEADLAN ND, Sec. 


OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS.— At a 
General Assembly of the Royal i ag a held on Tues- 
Se. Ro gt January HENRY O'NEIL, Bog one. and W. C. T. 
Esq., were elected Associates. —JouN Rescotr Kwnicnr, 





BOBS 





XECUTORS, ADMINISTRATORS, 
WIDOWS AND GEREN, bovine 
pass, or Valuations or 
and Co, nc. on,apalication to Me &e., 3, Dean's Court 
Doctors’ Commons, E.C. is : 


b>] 





WALWORTH LITERARY AND SCIEN- 
TIFIC INSTITUTION. 5, KEENE'S ROW, WAL 
WORTH ROAD, (late 21, Manor Place), Established 1845. 


| LECTURE HALL LORRIMORE ROAD, CARTER STREET. 


comiintin 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
Tavsress. 
PAUL NINNIS, ESQ. 
Rev. J. W. WATSON. Rev. 8. GREEN. Mr. W. E. BEAL. 
Mr. H. G. ROGERS. JOHN WILLS, ESQ. 
Mr. J. 8. NOLDWRITT., Ion. Secretary, 11, Albany Road, 
Camberwell, 
— 
Mr. 8, Stevens, Treasurer. 
Mr. W. Armstrong. | Mr. W. Maynard. 
Mr. J. Balchin, C.T. a 
Mr. C, Foner r. C. E. Ran 


Mr. T. Cu | T. Rogers. 
Mr. C, J. Gheher, i Rev. og 2 “Statham. 
Mr. F. T. Du | Mr. J 
Rev. J.G gg | Mr. Zz k 'Tilstone. 
Mr. W.P. Holland | Mr. F. cole. 
Mr. W. H. Hook Rey. P. Fe Turquand. 
Mr. G. T, Kellaway | Mr. A. MH. Wall. 
Mr. Hi. k. | 
— 
Avoprroas. 
Mr. E. Rendle. Mr. E. W. Dubois. Mr. W. Dunk. 


Librarian, — Mr. G. E. Sach. 
Trams or ee RSHIP. 
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Annual ae ae ‘5 : from date of payment. 
Half- yearly ditto . * © 7 6 from ist of Jan. and Ist of July. 
Quarterly ditto .. 
Annual Subscri o 
Half-yearly ditto ...... 0 5 0 from Ist of Jen. and | Ist of July. 
Quarterly ditto...... 0 3 0 from date of payment. 
Dorble Annual Subscriptio: 

Lady to the Lectures 
Single Life Subscription 
Double Life Subscription, w 





LECTURE TICKETS (to Non-Members), 1s.; or tothe Gallery, 
6d. Tickets for the Series, 5s. 


Schools are admitted at half-price, or to the Series by agreement. 


N.B.—Members are entitled to Single Jastage Ticats ot hol 
rion, for h. use of their Families and Friends, which Tickets 
the Library previous to the Lecture. The 

Tarwey As closed during ‘ures. 
-B.—Members are earnestly eae to co-operate in intro- 
ducing fresh Members to the Societ, 





ROYAL EXCHANGE FINE ARTS GALLERY, 
24, Cornutt. 
R. MORBY begs to state that he has opened 


the above Gallery (in connection with his Framing Behbiish 
Within), for the sale of Guaranteed 


M 


ment at 63, Bishopsgate Street 

















Pictures, and can specimens of 

right, Elmore, | LeJeune, |Z Rowtethem, 
W. Bennett, W. Etty, | Muller, | Sin sen., 
Old Crome, Frith, | Mutrie, | mith, 

W. Cooke, Fripp, Mogford § Syer, 

W. Collins, W. Hunt, M aooem, Soper, 
Chambers, sen.,| Holland, | | Stark, 
Cobbett, Hemsley, | o re | Vacher, 
Clater. | Halle, | W., Oliver, | Whymper, 
Duficid, | D. Hardy, | S.Perey,' | Wainewright 
Dukes, E. — | A. Provis, | . B. Willis, 
DPD. W. Deane, | ae | ‘IT. S. Robins, E. Williams, 
Danby, Piston, | Rossiter, Wood, &e. 





The ESE K. of Frames, Looking Glasses, and Cornices is | 


carried on as before at 63, Bishopsgate Street Within. 
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F.R.A 
ons A SWATCH, WHAT TO 


Jan. Rapa bo ge 





OMEN & WATCHWORK.—Mr. JOHN 
BENNETI'S LECTURES. — Mr. JOHN BENNETT, 


MAKE, and HOW TO MAK 
Jan. 31. Rotherhithe. 
Fe E 





oe _— 2 ‘own, | » 6. Shoredite'! 

» 17. High Wycombe. » 7 Kentish Town 
* - Isleworth. | ” Pos pesteresk. 

” » 

" 2. Nailsworth. | 15. Rother! 

26. Deal. | a 22. Kentish” ai. 
” 20. Luton. i 


The Lectures will be illustrated by a great vetiety of etoile and 
Diagrams, and Specimens of Clocks and Watches. “epee can 
be had at the Watch Meee 64 and 65, Chea 


yENNETT’S WATCHES, 65 and 64, \ Chen 
side, in gold and silver. in great v: asiety; of every construction 
pe rice, from a. Every watch skilful seating, 
nd its ts correct p Free and safe per post. 
Money Orders to ade Bewnetr, Watch Manufactory, 
65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE. 


ENSONS WATCHES 
erfection of mechanism.” 
LD WATCHES. 410 Woods. SILVER ie WATCHES. ato 50Gs. 
Send Two Stamps for 
Watches sent free to ~ poh + of a United Souten, on receipt 


33 & 31, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C, "Estublished 1749. 




















. Member of the National Academy of Paris, will Lecrore | 


1860. [Price 4d., Stamped 5d. 
[HE “LITERARY GAZETTE” New 
| Series, commencing January 6, 1860, — This 


, Periodical, established in the year 1816, has be- 
come the property of a body of gentlemen who 
| purpose devoting a considerable capital to its 
enlargement and improvement. Arrangements 
have been made with some of the most eminent 
| writers in the country to secure their services in 
| the Literary, Artistic, Musical, and Scientific 
| Departments. 

It will be the desire of the Conductors to give 
early Notices of all important Books ; these will 
be thoroughly impartial, and will be in length 

| proportioned to the character and extent of the 
| works themselves. : 

New Music, new Dramas, new Scientifie Dis- 

| coveries and Theories, will be passed in review 
| with as little delay as possible; and every effort 
will be made to render this oldest of our Literary 
Periodicals worthy the attention and confidence 
of the Public. 

Every week, a portion of the “ Gazette” will 
be devoted to book buyers and book readers, and 
all the chief Literary productions of the week 
will be so far noticed as to guide those who may 
be seeking for information of this kind. It is 
not intended that these slight Notices shall pre- 
clude subsequent and longer Reviews, All im- 
portant Ecclesiastical information will be laid 
from time to time before the reader. 

Arrangements have been made with Cor- 
respondents in Paris, Madrid, and Vienna; and 
nothing of interest in the Literary and Artistic 
circles in those cities will remain without notice. 

From the first week in January, 1860, the 
“ Literary Gazette” has been permanently en- 
larged ; and as the material intended to be bound 
up will be separately paged, it is believed that the 
volumes will not reach an inconvenient bulk. 

Subscribers of one pound, paid in advance, 
| will be entitled to receive the ‘‘ Gazette,” post 
Sree, from the office, for one year from the time 
of subscription. Post Office Orders may be 
drawn in favour of J. W. Jones, and made pay- 
| able at the Money Order Office in Flect Street, 
Offices: 4, Bouverie 7, Fleet Street. 








7. WALL Is’s Exhibition of Medan » Peint- 
Water-Colour Drawings, now open at the Suffolk- 
Street inet aed Pall-Mall.—The collection comprises some of the 
finest aes n gallery pictures by our best masters, w many new 
works, and now ad added led a fine collection of Water-colour Deeg 
many of which are painted expressly for this exhibition.—Adm 
ion 1s. Open from Nine o'clock until Five. 


| QECOND-HAND HARMONIUMS. — 

CRAMER, BEALE, & CO. have a Stock of various deserip- 

| Hane NOFORTES. CRAMER, BEALE, & CO's. For Sale or 

Hire. RA variety, New and Second-hand, warranted.—%1, 

MLARMOSIUMS. _ CRAMER, BEALE, & CO. have every de- 

se:iption. CRAMER, BEALE, & CO. are also Chief Agents tor 
Alexandre’s New Patent.—201, went St 








| TO BUILDERS, SHIPPERS, se. 
JOHNSON informs te above that he is open 


aN a be IROLOUT with a jount GROUND WHITE 
he 4 PAID TR a mt Five ye per Cent. lower than the 
Lent 3 Lead an ns are recom to the 


more body, co better, and easier to woe 
ont will retain "oslour | in any climate. 


as 
th 
thal oniers to be addressed to J, JONSON, Kew Bridge, Brent- 


All orders to 
| ford, ; 
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Crown 8yo. 4s. 6d. 
eee OF LOGIC. By RicHarp 
Waarety, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 
By the same Author, Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC. 


Copies tie, Den Octavo Editions of Archbishop WHATELY’'S 
Oale and RHETORIC may still be had. 


dialer Joun W. Panxer and Son, West Strand. 





Complete in Three Parts, with numerous Ilustrations, €2 6s. 6d. 


}LEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. By Witt1am 

4 Aw - | agen M.D., F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, King’s 
College, L 

maricg Jonn W. Panxer and Son, West Strand. 


Thirty-cighth Thousand, pes bound, 6s. 


CHOOL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
4 Abridged from Gleig’s “ Family History of England.” With 
copious Chronology, Tal les of Contemporary Sovereigns, and 
Questions for Examination. 


London : Jouw W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 








This Day, Second Edition , Two Volumes, 18s. 
\ ISCELLANIES. By Cuartes Kincsiey, 
4 Rector of Eversley, Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 

By the same Author. 
THE SAINT'S TRAGEDY. Third Edition, Se 
HWYPATIA. Third Edition, 6s. 
YEAST. Fourth Edition, with a New Preface, 5s. 
ANDROMEDA AND OTHER POEMS. Second Edition, 5s. 
THE GOOD NEWS OF GOD: Sermons. Second Edition, 6s. 
TWENTY-FIVE VILLAGE SERMONS, Fifth Edition, 2s. é. 
SERMONS FOR THE TIMES. Cheaper Edition, 3s, 6d. 
London : Joun W. Parner and Son, West Strand. 


This Day, Octavo, 16s. 
YRANSACTIONS OF THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROMOTION OF SOCIAL 
SCIENCE, 1859, Edited by G. W. HASTINGS, LL.B., General 
Secretary of the Association. 
The TRANSACTIONS for 1857, 15s. ; for 1858, 16s. 


London : Joun W. Parker and Sor, West Strand. 





Fourth Edition, 3s. 6d. 


| ECTURES ON ASTRONOMY. Delivered 
4 at King’s College, London. By HENRY MOSELEY, M.A., 
¥.R.S., Canon of Bristol. 


London : Jouxy W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





Third Edition, 3s. 6d. 
ECTURES ON THE CHARACTERS OF 
4 OUR LORD'S APOSTLES. 
By the same Author, 

LECTURES ON SOME OF THE SCRIP- 
TURE PARABLES, 4s. 

LECTURES ON THE SCRIPTURE RE- 
VELATIONS RESPECTING GOOD A } 
Second Edition, 3s. 6d. 5 - —— 

VIEW OF THE SCRIPTURE REVELA- 
TIONS RESPECTING A FUTURE STATE. Eighth Edition, 
ot 

London : Joun W. Panken and Son, West Strand. 





Crown Octavo, 4s. 6d. 


K LEMENTARY EXERCISES IN GREEK 

4 PROSE COMPOSITION. By H. MUSGRAVE WIL 

M.A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. Saati crores 
By the same Author, 


MANUAL OF LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 8 ; 
tion, enlarged, S¢._KEY FOR TUTORS ANDSTUDENTS oa, 


MANUAL ine es osaik COMPOSITION, 74. 6d. 
KEY FOR TUTORS AND STUDENTS, 2s. 6d. 
London : Joun Ww. Parken and Son, West Strand. 


YERMAN PRO- 


SCHOOL BOOKS. By 
N FESSOR BERNAYS, OF KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
WORD BOOK, 3s. 


PHRASE BOOK, 3s. 
CONVERSATION BOOK, 3s. 
GRAMMAR, 3s. 6d. 
EXERCISES, 3s, 6d. 
EXAMPLES, 3s. 
READER, is. 
HISTORICAL ANTHOLOGY, 5s. 
London : Jonx W. Paaxen and Sox, West Strand. 


Price 2d. each, or 7 PFET: 100, 
HE BOOK HAWKER: HIS WOR 
oi DAY. Second Edition. By Rev. H. G. DE pe 


POOK HAWKING, IN oc 
| A WITH EDUCATION. By Rev. Nits at Sees. 


Published for the “ Church of England Book Hawking Union.” 
Av ort and Son, 8, Paternoster Row. : 








ONCE A 


WEEK. 


On the 4th inst. will be commenced a New Tale — 


EVAN HARRINGTON: 


oR, 


HE WOULD BE 
BY GEORGE 


A GENTLEMAN. 
MEREDITH. 


Contents of No. XXXII. 


A NIGHT ON THE ICE. 
Illustrated by C. Keene. 

PHYSICAL ANTIPATHIES. By M.D. 

ST. ANNE’S LAKE, TRANSYLVANIA. By M. 
Illustrated by H. G. Hine. 

FLOATING A WHALE. By I. D. Fenton. 

THE EUROPEAN DIFFICULTY. ByI.8. Illus- 
trated by a Gopy from a Photograph. 


THE REFUSE OF TOWNS AND CITIES. 


By Anprew Mircuet.. gg By F. 8. Gaur. Illustrated by Hablot 


rowne. 
By W. 
Bripees ADAMS. 


THE HEAD OF BRAN, By Groner Merepifn. 


Ilustrated by Millais. 


Vol. L. is now ready, price 7s, 6d, 
Published in Weekly Numbers, price 3d., and in Monthly Parts. 


Brappury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street. 


THE SECOND EDITION IS NOW READY. 
Price One Shilling. 


VA CMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, Edited by 
as @ DAVID MASSON. No. IV. for FEBRUARY, 1860, 
Contenrs : — 
I. LORD MACAULAY. By the Rev. F. D. Mavarer. 
II. TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. By the Author of “ Tom 
Brown's School Days.” 
Chap. X.—_Summer Tero. 
» XL—Muscoran Cunistianrry. 
Ill. ARCTIC ENTERPRISE AND ITS RESULTS SINCE 
1815. By Faaxxurw Lusstxeton. 
IV. A MAN'S WOOING. 
V. MODERN PENSEE WRITERS : 
Joubert. By J. M. Luptow. 
VI. MACAULAY AS A BOY: Described in Two Unpublished 
Letters of Hanxan More. 
VII. THE AGE OF GOLD. 
Halifax, Gentleman.” 
VIII. THE FRIEND OF GREECE. By Ricnarp Gaanert. 
IX. HARPER'S FERRY AND“,OLD CAPTAIN BROWN.” 
By W. E. Fonster. 
X. MEETING OF PARLIAMENT AND QUESTIONS 
AHEAD.: 


Macuiiian & Co., Cambridge; and 23, ame Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W 


the Hares, Novalis, 


By the Author of “John 





QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXIIL, 


Sold by all Booksellers, Newsmen, wid ed all the Railway 
Stations. 
is Published THIS DAY. 


$ ies 
= Contents : — 


I, AUSTRALIAN COLONIES AND SUPPLY OF GOLD. 

Il. INVENTORS OF COTTON SPINNING MACHINES, 
Ill. CHINA AND THE WAR. 
IV. THE ROMAN WALL IN NORTHUMBERLAND. 

V. RELIGIOUS REVIVALS IN IRELAND AND ELSE- 

WHERE, 
VI. COWPER—HIS LIFE AND WORKS. 
VIL REFORM SCHEMES. 
Joun Murray, Albémarle Street. 








On the Ist of February, 1860, price One Shilling. 


tie PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL. 
Second Series. No. &. 
INTAINING THE 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY. 


Contents :—Pharmaceutical Arithmetic The Sale of D 
Cotfee—Subseriptions to the Jacob Bell Momortsl-Phernem tien 
Mecting—On the Preparation of Lard—On Pilulw—On Extract an 
Fiuid Extract of Taraxacum—Remarks on Taraxacum of 
Arsenical Fly-Papers—On Syrupus Ferri Iodidi— Chlorine in Basic- 
Nitrate of ieee Cultivation of Medicinal Plants at pie. 
Herts—Results of P’ an mical Investigation and A 
cations in the aa rodteton of the Tea Plant into the Uni ted 
pt el Carbonate of Ammonia— Court of Queen's Bench 

a ou 


VOLUME XVIII. may be had in boards, as well receding 
volumes, price 12s. 6d. each, ere 
London : Jonw Cavacnizy, New Burlington Street ; 
Maclachlan and Stewart, Edinburgh ; and Fannin and Co. » Dublin, 








This day, crown 8vo., cloth, price 6s., 


mH to the INQUIRY,. “WHAT IS 
ep eB A in a Series of Letters to a Friend ; con- 
piniog § a vi x 0 MANS ri “ Examination of the Rev. 

Ay 7 ie Sirietures on the BAMPTON LECTURES 
of V.F REDERICK DENISON MAURICE, 
“9 


Macminnan & Co., 23. Benita Rareet, Covent Garden, London, 
Sold by ‘all Booksellers. 








In crown &vo., price 6s. cloth. 
ns hig F783 LESSONS: or, the Past and 
ia" of St. Paul's Giureh i Bagioud Ghepe, Abode: 


London : Seeney, Jackson, and Hatriway, 54, Fleet Street. 





NEW WORK by the Rev. CHARLES BRIDGES, M.A.—In 
crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


N EXPOSITION of the BOOK of ECCLE- 
SLASTES. By the Rev. CHARLES BRIDGES, M.A,, 
ctor of.Hinton Martell, Dorset, and Author of “ An Exposition 

of Psalm CXIX.” &e. Ready this day. 


London : Seexey, Jackson, and Harsiway, 54, Fleet Street. 





With Frontispiece, in small 8vo., price 5s. cloth. 


HE GOLDEN BALANCE: or, the False and 
the Real. By FANNY ELIZABETH BUNNETT, Author 
of * The Hidden Power,” “ Nature's School,” &c. Ready. 


London : Sse.ey, Jackson, and sa a Fleet Street. 





With Frontispiece, price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
ua LAND OF PROMISE: an Account ef 
Designed for 


and the Holy Land. 
oung., By Mew, ROBARKER. Ready. 
ade, : Seeney, Jacxson, fry gO tA, Fleet Street. 





The Twenty-second Thousand, with Steel Frontispi 1 Vig- 
5 2: nette Title, in small 8vo., price 5s ine ila ” 


HE MINISTRY OF LIFE. 7 MARIA 
LOUISA CHARLESWORT 
London: Sserey, Jackson, and penal , Fleet Street. 





The Fifty-third Thousand, with a Frontispiece, price 5s. cloth. 


INISTERING CHILDREN. A Tale Dedi- 
A to Childhood. By MARIA LOUISA CHARLES- 
London: Sexrey, Jacnson, and [Hariiay, 54, Fleet Street. 





W. C. BENNETT'S POEMS. 
Price 1s., just published. 


RAet MAY, AND OTHER POEMS ON 
INFANTS. 


UEEN ELEANOR'’S ly praia AND 
OTHER POEMS. 3s. 6d. 


gonas BY A SONG-WRITER. 
Howoren. 3s, 6d. 


London : Caarman & Hawt, 193, Piccadilly. - 


First 





On Monday, in demy 8vo., price 1s. 
ENTRAL ITALY AND DIPLOMATIC 
INTERFERENCE. 
Py & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 





In post 8vo., price 7s. strongly bound in leather, 
CO AREY’S GRADUS, with the ENGLISH 
MEANINGS. A New Edition, carefully Corrected. . 


London: Published of Stationers, and sold by 
eee J. ne at ee an: Ludgate Street. 





Now ready, in post 8vo., cloth, price 6s. 6d. 
HE LIVING AMONG THE DEAD. A 
Story founded on facts. By the Author of “ Blenham,” &c. 
Anrruun Hart, Vinror & Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 
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p, BA (2244) — Nae Biers, 1900, 


Just published, the Second Edition of 


ENTY YEARS IN THE CHURCH: An 
Autobiography., By the Rey. J. PYCROFT,B.A. One vol. 
Svo. 10s, 6d, 












tract from a letter addressed by the Lord Bishop of Lineoln to 
Pycroft:—“ I thank you for sundry half-hours pleasantly and 
itably spent ; on nota few points I differ ; still you have given 
h valuable advice, and a truthful picture of the trials which 
the Clergy from within and from without. I thank you par- 
ly for pages 427, 428." 





We must here close our extracts from a book which, while it 
ns to pass with a light and airy step over the surface of the 
ld, and is at times highly entertaining, contains much that is 
tive of grave thought.” —Press, Aug. 20. 





nee the day when the Rev. Sydney Smith lashed the follies and 
of the period which he so brilliantly adorned, we have not 
ith so poignant and truth-telling a writer as the Author of 
nmty Years in the Church.’ "—Neading Mercury. 









Yothing can be more manly, more genial, more feeling, or more 
an-like, than the sentiments and principles which it evolves 
upholds.”’— St. James's Chronicle. 








Quite as good a novel as ‘Tom Brown’s School Days,’ and we 
be greatly surprised if it does not become as popular.”— 
fer, Ang. 27. 







e account of the Boyhood and College Days is excellent.” — 





> 















his is anextremely clever and amusing book."—Daily Tele- 
Dil. 


storehouse of plain, manly, and vigorous common sense.” 
ary Gazette. 


L. Boorn, 307, Regent Street, W. 





Just published, 2 vols., price 21s. 


“LIFE STRUGGLE. By MISS PARDOE, 
Author of “The Poor Relation,” “Episodes of French His- 
y’ * Life of Louis XIV.,” “ Life of Marie de Medicis,” &¢. 


iss Pardoe has produced that pleasant and careful kind of 
which her talents have given the world a right to expect from 
»'—Literary Gazette, Jan. 7. 


is has been an eventful Christmas to Miss Pardoe, Only the 
day the announcement was made that she had received a 
deserved pension on the Civil List, in consideration ‘of her 
es to literature, and here we have her gracefully acknowledg- 
he tribute paid to her genius, and welcoming the new year with 
el equal to any that has hitherto emanated from her pen.”"— 
Jan.4. 

L. Boorn, 307, Regent Street, W. 





Just published, in 2 vols. post 8vo., 21s. 


ILLICENT NEVILLE: A Novel. By 


JULIA TILT, Author of “ The Old Palace,” “ May Hamil- 
” &e. 


his is a very interesting story, and one which is gracefully 
bed." Sun, July 28. 


ere is a healthy tone about this story which is a relief to the 
rs of modern novels. There is a knowledge of human nature 
e now and then urged upon the attention ina way which irre- 
istibly commands reflection. We will just quote one passage as an 
MaMmple. . . 2 1. + We must now take leave of Miss Tilt, 

ly recommending her work to general perusal, as one of the 
best novels of the season,”"—Post, August 4. 


L. Booru, 207, Regent Street, W. 





Now ready, 


E EARL’S CEDARS: A Romance, By 
the Author of“ Smugglers and Foresters,” &c. 


Two vols., 21s, 


L. Booru, 307, Regent Street, W. 





Just ready, price 5s. 


LONEL REPTON’S DAUGHTERS. A 
‘Tale of Every-day Life. By CAROLINE RICKETTS, 


L. Boora, 307, Regent Strect, W. 
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THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 
BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, & HODGSON’S, 


307, REGENT STREET, LONDON, VW. 


*,* Every English, French, and GermanjBook of interest added immediately on publication, in large 
numbers, to THE UNITED LIBRARIES. 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, from TWO GUINEAS UPWARDS.—FAMILY SURB- 
SCRIPTIONS, FIVE GUINEAS and TEN GUINEAS. 






Just published, 
A LIST OF SURPLUS COPIES OF POPULAR WORKS OF THE SEASON, 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, being (clean and perfect) copies of the Books withdrawn 
from circulation at THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


Catalogues and terms sent by post on application. 


*.* The Annual “ Addenda” for 1859 is now ready. 





SHAKESPEAR E. 
The Crition of 1623. 





At Press, and will appear with all possible expedition, consistent with the Work being 
satisfactorily accomplished, 


Mr. WittrAM SHAxespeares Comepies, Hisrorres, & TRAGEDIES, 


Published according to the True Originall Copies. 


London: Printed by Isaac Jaggard and Edward Blount, 1623, and to be Re-printed in One Vol., the 
size to range with all Demy Octavo Editions of the Poet’s Works, yet, the book will be—page for 
page—line for line—word for word—strictly in accord with the old Folio—and possessing care- 
fully exeeuted Fac-similes of all the Original Typographical Ornamentations ; and likewise, a Fac- 
simile of the Droeshout Portrait on the Title, as faithfully rendered as effort can accomplish,—by 


L. Boorn, 307, Regent Street, W. 








“The first Folio, in my opinion, is the only edition worth regarding. And it is much to be 
wished, that an edition of Shakspeare were given literatim, according to the first Folio: which is now 
become so scarce and dear, that few persons can dbtain it. For, by the presumptuous licence of the 
dwarfish commentators, who are for ever cutting him down to their own size, we risque the loss of 

Shakspeare’s genuine text; which that Folio assuredly contains; notwithstanding some few slight 
errors of the press, which might be noted, without altering.”—~Horne Tooke, Diversions of Purley, 
| Part II. p. 52, Edit. Lond. 1805. 





HIE Work has been in preparation and at press since November last, yet, its announcement 
now, is rather more premature than it would have been, had there not appeared in the 
Atheneum of January 14 the following remarks,—so surprisingly apposite to the progressing 
publication—therein, made in reference to Dr. Susan’s Dutch translation of Shakspeare :— 
“ We know not how far Dr, Susan has been, or will be, remunerated for his great labour and 
industry ; but we cannot help thinking that if anybody in this country would undertake to re- 
print Shakspeare’s Works in the very letters of the original editions, and-in an 6ctavo form, the 
experiment would be attended with profit.” It is hoped, and scarcely doubted, that the lovers 
of Shakspearian literature will render due ptoof, that the thoughts thus expressed in the 
Atheneum, were substantially founded. 


a. = ty 





The Work complete will be printed on Three Papers, the sizes, as announced above, also to 
range with all Royal Octavo Editions, and in Folio, the latter being on Writing Paper. There 
will likewise be a very limited impression of each Play separately, the size, a Small Quarto. 
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EVERY CHILD’S HISTORY OF .ROME. 
With Map of the Empire, Chronological Table, and Index and 
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Author of meny popular School Books. Price 1s. sewed; or 1s. 6d. 
cloth, 
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EVERY CHILD’S HISTORY OF GREECE; 
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** Miss Corner has, in a manner most clear, succinct, and truthful, 
narrated the great events of the Ilistories of France, Spain and 
Portugal, England and Wales, Scotland, Ireland, Norway, Den- 
mark and Sweden, Germany and the German Empire, Greece, Po- 
land and Russia, Holland and Belgium, and other countries ; they 
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REVIEWS. 


e eed 


| The Church History of Scotland, from the Com- 
x ristian Era to the present | 


mencement of the 
century. By the Rey. John Cunningham, 
Minister of Crieff. 2 vols. (Edinburgh : 
Adam & Charles Black.) 


Pa R. CUNNINGHAM complains that the best of 
~ Scotch Ecclesiastical 


istories are confined to 
articular periods, and that not one of them 
onducts the student from the dawn of Chris- 
‘tianity to our own days. He also is of opinion 
that most writers on the subject have considered 
that the Scotch Church before the Reformation 
vas only the Church of Rome, and not the 


Church of Scotland too, and that accordingly 


‘they commenced their narratives with the Re- 
formation, leaving the earlier history without 
investigation and without record, “ As well,” 
_ says he, “might our political writers have 


_ passed over the history of the kingdom prior to 


the Revolution.” ‘With all due consideration 


~ for an author who claims and who deserves our 
© respect, we are com 


lied to dissent from this 
— and reject this anom. Scot- 
~ land had a history prior to the Revolution, but 


_ the history of the Scoteh Church previous to the 
- first faint bodi 


ngs of dissent which heralded the 
Reformation, is indissolubly bound up and iden- 


tified with that of the Roman Catholic Church. 


~ We, in common with the writers of whom ‘Mr. 
_ Cunningham complains, have held this opinion, 
_ and an attentive perusal of the chapters he de- 
votes to the Romanist period of the Scotch 
_ Church has confirmed instead of shaking it. 
It would indeed be strange if there could be 
anything like a demonstration or assertion of 
~ nationality in the offshoot of a church, whose 
chief aim was to be the same at all times 
and in all places, which denationalises its ser- 
vants, and makes them renounce king, country, 
and family, in order to make them subject 
only to Rome, at home only at Rome, and 
dependent only on Rome. Of France per- 
haps it might be said, that its catholicism has, 
every now and then, shown a tendency to 
establish itself as a national church and to dis- 
connect itself, to a certain extent, from the 
archseat of Catholicism beyond the Alps. But 
the first violent act of self-assertion of the 
early Scotch Church was to protest against 


anasto 
GF See 


tort a Papal bull from Clement III., “by 


Canterbury and York, and established the na- 
tional independence of our church.” The 









otland unless to the Court of Rome.” 
Cunni 





of this decree in all its bearings. 





stroke of policy, received and 
ee And a few lines 
te 

pletely into the bosom of the Papacy.” Where 





~ in all this is the national element? Does Mr. 


















Cunningham find it in the fact that one-third 
‘of the whole country was church property, and 
consequently under the jurisdiction of the 


. 


head of the Church ? or is the single fact of 
the Scotch having at one time protested 
against the presence of a papal legate, enough 
to establish a pervading national feature in 
their ecclesiastical history ? 

_ Mr. Cunningham evidently believes that his 
discovery and assertion of Scotch nationality 
within the Church of Rome imparts a special 





the primacy of an English prelate, and to ex- | 


bull declares that the Church of Scotland is a _ 
daughter of Rome by special grace, “and im- | 
_ mediately subject to her ”— and also that “no 
appeal concerning benefices shall lie out 14 
» Se Mr. 
ingham fully understands the importance 
“Thus, 
Scotland,” says he, “to escape from the domi- 
nation of England, placed herself under the 
broad shield of Rome; and Rome, by a masterly 
rotected the 
urther on he 
us that “Scotland was thus cast more com- 





value to the work he submits to the public. 
Hie suffers from that very common failing 
which makes men take pride in qualities 
which are trivial if not wholly imaginary, 
while they are blind to those excellences and 
virtues which really establish their superiority 
over the rest of mankind. Mr. Cunningham 
is able and painstaking, but not more so than 
many who went before him. His style is 
neither animated, nor elegant, nor pure, but on 
the whole, historians, and more especially 
historians from the wrong side of the ‘Tweed, 
have not indulged us to fastidiousness; and 
the present author, who treats gravely and pon- 
derously of grave and weighty matters, is better 
at his worst than Sir Archibald Alison ever was 
at his best. But his strong point, his great 
virtue, his superabundant excellence — that 
which makes us respect and almost love 
the man, is his strict, his almost instinctive 
impartiality. A minister of the Church of 
Scotland, and—a thousand instances show it— 
a sincere disciple of the pure creed of the 
Reformation, he gives, on proper occasions, 
due credit to Romanist princes and prelates, 
and he speaks, with a curious and touching 
mixture of sternness and compassion, of the 
follies, the vices, the greed, and the self-seeking 
of many of the most notable Reformers. 
Hence the real interest of his history commences 
with the Reformation. The chapters up to 





that point might have been written by any 
man; the struggle, the crash between the old 
and the new creed, is the ordeal of the states- 
man and the divine, and through this ordeal 
Mr. Cunningham passes unscathed. THe knows 
how to distinguish between the good cause and 
the weak, frail instruments — the men born of 
women —who were chosen to establish it. 
He thoroughly believes in the Reformation, 
and hence he is grieved, but not scandalized, 
" the crimes and follies of the Reformers. 

his is the test of sincerity and profound 
conviction. The familiars of the Roman Curia 
may cook history. Protestantism has nothing 
to gloss over or to conceal. 

So rare and so precious a quality is this earn- 
estness of faith — the faith not of the fanatic, 
but of the student—that we dwell with pleasure 
on all those parts of Mr. Cunningham’s work 
which bear traces of so precious a quality. 

Mr. Cunningham describes with deeply re- 








| 
| 


which he set aside for ever the pretensions of | verent feeling, not untinged with pity, the mar- 


| tyrdom of Wishart, who was burnt in front of 
| the Castle of St. Andrews, at the order and in 
the presence of Cardinal Beaton, and he quotes 
the memorable prediction of the dying man : 
“He who in oh state, from that high place, 
feedeth his eyes with my torments, eithin a 
few days shall be hanged out at the same 
window, to be seen with as much ignominy as 
he now beareth there in pride.” Did Wishart 
prophesy, or did he merely predict an event, 
which from human rae he knew was 
to be brought about by human means? We 
pass over the enumeration of the documents 
and the quotations therefrom, which our 
author borrows from Mr. Tytler, and confine 
ourselves to the following summary of the 
evidence thus adduced : 


| 
| 
| 


“ But though the correspondence does not con- 
duct us up to the very day when the deed was 


133 


done, it is quite sufficient to prove that the Earl 
of Cassillis, the Master of Rothes, and the Lairds 
of Brunston and Grange had entered into a foul 
conspiracy to murder Beaton, and that this con- 
spiracy was fostered by the English monarch. 
Ifit be asked—Was George Wishart connected 
with it? it must be answered sorrowfully, there is 
a strong presumption that he was, though not 
positive and conclusive proof. It is just possi- 
ble that the Wishart mentioned in the Earl of 
Hertford’s letter may not have been the martyr, 
but his close intimacy at that time with every 
one of the conspirators leads one to suspect that he 
was. Beaton himself knew that his life was in 
danger ; and it is difficult to believe that Wishart 
was entirely ignorant of the character and in- 
trigues of the men with whom he was so inti- 
mately associated. We know that he lived in 
constant dread of the cardinal, and frequently 
anticipated his fate; and when at last he was 
apprehended, it was at Ormiston, from which one 
of Brunston’s letters was dated, in the company of 
Sandilands of Calder, from whose house a second 
document had gone forth, and of Brunston, the 
chief of the intriguers; and they were all toge- 
ther anxiously awaiting the coming of the Earl 
of Cassillis and his friends from the west. But in 
addition to this, we know that Wishart frequently 
foretold the woes that were coming upon his 
country, and even in the flames is said to have 
predicted the cardinal’s death ; and if so, his fore- 
knowledge must have been the result of his ad- 
mission into the councils of the conspirators and 
their English allies; for the same reasons which 
force us to deny miraculous powers to the Papal 
Church, must lead us to refuse them to our 
own.” 


And further on Mr. Cunningham quotes the 
only rule which should guide an historian 
on such occasions, when he says: “That we 
may feel grieved at the dark discoveries Mr. 
Tytler makes, but that it is a weak thing to 
shut our eyes against historic truth because 
the sight of it pains us.” He also censures 
Knox for his Be cena jests at the Cardinal’s 
death. “ These jests cannot be read without 
extreme pain and disgust, and it is too evident 
from the whole narrative that he approved of 
and applauded the murder.” On the other 
hand we are reminded of the fact that the 
piety of men at ease is different from that of 
men — by power. “ We judge of the 
men that were then by the men that are now ; 
of the piety that was then by the piety that is 
now. Both were of a sterner kind, modelled 
more after the examples of the Old Testa- 
ment than according to the spirit of the 
New.” 

The murderers of Cardinal Beaton, who for 
some time held the castle of St. Andrews, are 
by most writers treated with a moderation 
bordering almost upon respect. It is gene- 
rally assumed that though wrong according to 
our notions, they were devout, sincere, and 

erhaps too strongly imbued with religious 
Feeling. Mr. Cunningham, who, on Tytler’s 
evidence, considers them as political rather 
than religious partisans, as men who were im- 

elled by English counsels and subsidised by 
Fnglish gold, knows no such squeamish con- 
siderations. He takes the men for what they 
are worth, for all that they murdered a disso- 
lute cardinal who was an implacable and vin- 
dictive enemy of the Reformation. He tells 
us how they held out in St. Andrew’s Castle, 
and how every now and then they visited the 
town; and “disgraced the sacred name of 
which they professed to be the champions, 
by brutal immorality.” 

The same equitable feeling, the same balanc- 
ing the merits and demerits of either of the 
contending factions, is shown in all the impor- 
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tant and interesting chapters in which Mr. 
Cunningham treats of Knox, and ey on 
no occasion more strongly than in the follow- 
ing passage : 


“ Knox was unquestionably a great instrument 
in effecting the Reformation ; but we are inclined 
to regard the preacher as an instrument in the 
hands of the barons, rather than the barons as in- 
struments in the hands of the preacher. Knox 
had but to preach, surrounded by his powerful 
patrons, and his words were like sledge hammers, 
beating down abbeys, images, and altars. Priests 
friars, nuns, were scattered like chaff before the 
breath of his nostrils. He had but to draw up a 
Confession of Faith, and the parliament with ac- 
clamations received it. But when he differed 
from the nobles, he became weak as another man. 
When he suggested a truly wise application of the 
reyenues of ithe Church, he was treated with 
derision and contempt. He could pull down the 
old house, but he could not, as he would, build up 
the new one.” 


An explanation of this anomaly, and also of 


the ready, almost greedy, manner in which the | 


Reformation was clutched at by the Scotch no- 
bility and gentry, may be found in the fact that 
the Romish clergy, intimidated by the spread of 
her opinions, gave “feus and long leases” of 


their property to their relatives and friends, | 


Where churchmen were unwilling thus to 
alienate the Church patrimony, fraud or 
force was sometimes employed to secure com- 
pliance. 


“The Earl of Cassillis had cast covetous eyes | 


upon the abbacy of Glenluce, and was in treaty 
with the abbot for its feu; but before the bargain 
was concluded the abbot died. |The earl was not 
to be baulked; and therefore he bribed a monk 
to forge the necessary documents ; and then he 
employed a retainer to stab the monk, lest he 
should reveal the forgery ; and, last of all, he 
made his uncle hang the retainer, lest he should 
let out the murder. The same nobleman had 
farther desired the abbacy. of Crossraguel, and, 
shortly after the Reformation, had got a fen of it 
from the abbot. But this abbot died, and another 
was appointed; and as the earl’s feu had not re- 
ceived the royal confirmation, the new abbot held 
itas null. The earl decoyed him to his castle of 
Duanmure, and roasted him over a slow fire, till, 
in the extremity of his torture, he consented to 
sign papers ratifying the earl’s rights. The abbot 
afterwards brought his complaint before the Coun- 
cil ; but Cassillis was too powerful to be punished ; 
and peace was ultimately made by a small pension 
paid by the tormentor to his victim.” 


We also extract the following striking sum- 
mary of the characteristics of the great Scotch 
Reformer : — 


“ Knox was not perfect, as no man is. He was 
coarse, fierce, dictatorial; but he had great re- 
deeming qualities — qualities which are seldom 
found in such stormy, changeful periods as that in 
which he lived. He was consistent, sincere, un- 
selfish. From first to last he pursued the same 
straight, unswerving course, turning neither to the 
right hand nor to the left; firm amid continual 
vicissitudes ; and if he could have burned and dis- 


embowelled unhappy Papists, he would have done | 


it with the fullest conviction that he was doing 
God service. He hated Popery with a perfect 
hatred; and regarding Mary and her mother as 


its chief personations in the land, he followed them | 


through life with a rancour which was all the 
more deadly because it was rooted in religion. 
He was perhaps fond of power and popularity, 
but he gained them by nomean compliances. On 
a question of principle he would quarrel with the 
highest, and having quarrelled, he would not hesi- 
tate to vilify them to their face. His hands were 
clean of bribes. He did not grow rich by the 
spoils of the Reformation. He was content to 


live and die the minister of St. Giles’. Is not such 
an one, rough and bearish though he be, more to 

be venerated than the supple, time-serving Chureh- 
| men who were the tools of the English Reforma- 
| tion ? Does he not stand out in pleasing relief 
from the grasping barons with whom he was 
| associated, who hated monks because they coveted 
| their corn-fields, and afterwards disgraced the 
| religion they professed by their feuds, their con- 
| spiracies, and cold-blooded assassinations ? ” 








At an early period in the Scotch Reforma- 
| tion, severe bills of pains and penalties were 
| issued against all those who refused to conform 
| to the new religion. The first Protestant par- 
' liament passed a law, according to which, to 
| say a mass or hear a mass was made criminal. 
| The first offence was to be punished with con- 
| fiscation of goods; the second with banish- 
| ment; the third with death. In spite of this 
| law, a small remnant of Romanists were left in 
| the land, and here and there, for the most 
| part in secret, the peculiar ceremonies of 
| the Papal Church were gone through in the 
presence of small and anxious congregations. 
| The more reckless among the members of the 
| Church of Scotland as wanme the magistrates 
| to purge the land of idolatry, and it is all but 
| certain that hundreds and thousands, under 
| the presence of fear, succumbed to a religion 
which in their hearts they abhorred. Secular 
justice, in general, was lenient to the members 
| and priests of the persecuted sect, and the 
| consequence was that the Papists were 
| Lynched. 


* About Easter 1565, a Romish priest named 
| Sir John Tarbat was laid hold of as he rode rapidly 
through Edinburgh, It was suspected he had been 
celebrating mass. He was taken to the Tolbooth, 
invested with his sacerdotal garments, dragged to 
the market-cross, tied up there, with a chalice 
bound in his hand, and kept in that position for 
an hour, ‘ during ,which time,’ says Knox, with 
great glee, ‘ the boys served him with his Easter 
eggs.’ The next day he was tried for his life, and 
convicted, but mercy was extended to him, and 
this was the manner of it. ‘ He was set upon the 
market-cross for the space of three or four hours, 
the hangman standing by, and keeping him; the 
boys and others were busy with egg-casting.’ 
There was like to be a tumult, as the Papists 
made an effort to save their pilloried priest; the 
magistrates were obliged to interfere, and carry 
him off to the Tolbooth.” 


At Stirling too, in 1569, four priests of Dun- 
blane were convicted of the foul and horrid 
crime of following the precepts of their religion, 
and forthwith condemned to death. The 
Regent Moray saved. their lives, but caused 
them to be bound to the market-cross with 
their vestments and chalices in derision, 
“ where the people cast eggs and other 
villany in their faces, by the space of an hour, 
and thereafter their vestments and chalices 
were burnt to ashes.” In 1754 popish priest 
was hanged at Glasgow, 


“ No monumental stone marks this man’s grave ; 
his very name has been suffered to perish; but 
was he not a martyr to his faith? Strange incon- 
| sistency of human nature, that the very men who 
had loaded with all opprobrious epithets the per- 
| secutors under the Papacy, should now be such 
zealous persecutors themselves ! Long years re- 
quired to come and go before the great principle 
of mutual toleration was understood and acted 
upon. From the beginning of the world men 
clearly saw that it was wrong for others to perse- 
cute them ; it is scarcely two hundred years since 
they began dimly to see that it was wrong for 
them to persecute others.” 


Not quite so satisfactory, because by no 
means free from prejudice, is the manner in 
which Mr, Cunningham deals with the great 























question of the Covenant. He admits that the 


merits of that league have always been a moot 
point for Scotch historians. Some have lauded 
it as the offspring of piety and love of a 
while others have denounced it as the off- 
ring of fanaticism and rebellion. The 
rd Advocate of the time declared that there 
was in it nothing illegal, nothing inconsistent 
with the loyalty to a constitutional 
sovereign ; but our author admits that “if we 
interpret it as the Covenanters themselves did, 
when they took up arms against their King, 
for their mutual defence, it is difficult to under- 
stand how law should sanction such a league.” 
He consoles himself with the reflection that to 
uote law in such cases is mere pedantry, for 
ere are times when law must be laid aside. 
Andwhy? “Should the e,” asks Mr. Cun- 
ningham, “ for fear of violating some statute, 


and giving pain to some men in high places, 
sit still ST show their religion ont liberties 
to be trampled on?” Had the Covenant not 
been subscribed, “the heel of arbitrary power 
would have been placed on the neck” of 
Scotland. It seems to us, that with so de- 
spotic and grasping a government as distin- 
guished the Scotch Church ever since the Re- 
formation, this talk about liberty is seem 
and impertinent. A very heavy heel, one 
broader and gay 8 = rd could have 
been imposed by li ipiseopacy, ‘was 
firmly planted on the ibe of the Scotch. We 
have already seen that from an early period in 
the Reformation, the priests and adherents of 
the Romish Church were punished for their 
adherence to their faith, and every chapter of 
Mr. Cunningham’s history bears witness to the 
intolerant, Secthucesing, and tyrannous spirit 
which animated the General Assemblies of the 
Seoteh Church. “The discipline of the early 
church was stern — perhaps too stern for frail 
human nature. Every kind of immorality was 
taken cognisance of; drunkenness, profane 
swearing, impurity, excess in eating, in drink- 
ing, or in dress, oppression of the poor, the use 
of a false weight or measure, wanton words, 
licentious living.” Heresy, idolatry, adultery, 
and several other crimes, were pronounced 
worthy of death, and it was declared to be the 
duty of the civil magistrate to see the sentence 
carried into execution. In the case of offenders 
who continued obstinate and unrepentant, not- 
withstanding the admonitions of the Church, 
the sentence of excommunication was to be 

ronounced. “This sentence was scarcely 
ess dreadful than the anathema of Rome.” 
“No one, saving his wife and family, might have 
any dealings, be it in eating or drinking, in 
buying or selling, yea, in salu or fz, 
with the excommunicated man, He was to be 
as one accursed and cut off from all society.” 
The General Assembly of 1565 enacted, “ that 
every one should be compelled on the sabbaths 
at least to resort to prayers and the hing 
of the Word.” —“ To a sensitive mind the discip- 
line of the Presbyterian Church must have 
been far more terrific than the most painful 
penances of the Church of Rome. Every crime 
required to be confessed in the face of the con- 
gregation, and the penitent when making his 
confession, required to be clothed in sackcloth.” 
—“An elder of the Church, named Gourlay, was 
compelled to make ic repentance for hav- 
ing exported some w On another occasion, 
a senator of the College of Justice was de- 
barred from the sacraments, for having re- 
mained in Edinburgh during the rebellion.” — 
“ Neither the General Assembly nor the Privy 


Council had the most remote ion of a 
The Assembly appointed a com- 
mittee to revise all books their publica- 


tion, and to give them the benefit of their 
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imprimatur, if they were approved.” —* An act twenty years ; but, having devoted myself more | of anot yery enthusiastic description. In fact, 


was made, requiring every one to take the 
sacrament, with the awful sentence of excom- 
munication in case of refusal.” —In 1596 the 
General Assembly enacted fresh laws against 
“ wanton behaviour, gorgeous apparel, profane 
company, gaming, dancing, playing at cards or 
dice, swearing, sabbath-breaking, fighting, 
lying, keeping hostelries, taking usury, buying 
up grain, and keeping it in dearth ;” and the 
King was petitioned ‘to authorise the minister 
and kirk sessions in every parish to choose 
captains, to hold military musters, and train 
the people to arms, and to import a sufficient 


~ quantity of corslets, pikes, muskets, and other 
' needful weapons.” 


We cannot understand how, after quoting 
and condemning all these measures of Evan- 


gelisation by physical force, Mr. Cunningham | 


can seriously speak of the “ liberties” which 
the Covenant was intended to preserve. The 
English Church of the time was free, en- 
lightened, and tolerant, compared to the ultra- 
Dominican zeal which animated the General 
Assemblies of the Scotch Church, It is true 
that the covenanters sueceeded in excluding the 
liturgy, and that they eluded the canons ; that 
they escaped the jurisdiction of the bishops, 
and that after a long and sanguinary struggle 
they conquered’ the liberty to he oppressed by 
their own Chureh. But was not the latter evil 
worse than the first? Which is the lighter 
yoke, to submit to jurisdiction and legislation 
in matters ecclesiastical, which after all only 
affect the body of which religion is the spirit, 
and which cannot be a burden upon con- 
science, or to have an assembly of churchmen 
usurping all the power of temporal government, 
meddling with all the deeds and misdeeds of 
private life, and enforcing their decrees with the 
sword, the halter, the prison-cell, and with a | 
sentenceof excommunication scarcely less dread- 

ful than the anathema of Rome? In another 

writer we should hardly have noted the incon- 

sistency here complained of, but Mr. Cun- 

ningham stands so high in our estimation, that 

we mark, with grief every decline, however 

slight, from the proud and commanding position 

which he takes among the historians of his 

national ‘Church. His excellence makes us 

fastidious, and perhaps unjust, for even the 

most fearless of men cannot always afford to 

stem the tide of popular prejudice. Possibly 

the Covenant was an assertion of a very strange | 
sort of liberty, but it most certainly was a | 
vindication of Scottish nationality, and as such | 
it: must he tenderly handled by all men who | 
wish to escape excommunication by Blackwood’ s | 
Magazine. 








Australian Facts and Prospects. By R. H. | 
Horne, Author of “Orion,” “The Dreamer 
and the Worker,” &c. (London: Smith, 
Elder, & Co.) 





Some few years ago the name of Mr. R. Hart- | 


well Horne was certainly not one of those least 


denly, however, he disappeared from the public 
gaze; and, from the latter part of the year 
1852 up to the present time, the question, What 
has become of him? was one which was asked 
much more frequently than it was satisfactorily 
answered, Public anxiety on this point is at 


last definitely set at rest by the appearance 


of the volume now before us, From it we learn 
in the summer of 1852, Mr. Horne went 
ia, where he is now, to all ap- 
He himself lays 
open before us the reasons which induced him 
to take this step. “TI had,” he says, “ worked 


in the fields of literature some eighteen or 





especially to poetry and the tragic drama, the 
usual results at length sickened me of hope; 
and not feeling sufficient impulse to industry 
in prose, the London fever of that day took 
advantage of one of the rarest moments of my 
habitual life—a moment of mental depression 
—and I suddenly rallied with a determination 
to sail to Australia.” In carrying out this de- 
termination, Mr. Horne was not actuated by a 
hope of finding at the antipodes a market for 
the articles of his habitual manufacture more 
favourable than that which they had met with 
at home: his object was simply and solely to 
dig for gold. But, on his arrival at Melbourne, 
he was greeted with such unfavourable ac- 
counts of the prospects at the diggings, that he 
at once disposed, on very advantageous terms, 
of the unusually elaborate mining apparatus 
which he had brought out with him, and began 
to look about for occupation of some other 
nature. He had not very long to wait. To- 
wards the end of 1852 he was appointed com- 
mander of the private gold escort in Victoria ; 
and performed, in a manner highly satisfactory 
to his employers, the responsible and arduous 
duty of bringing large quantities of gold from 
the diggings down to the capital. This en- 


gagement was not of very long duration, being | 


brought to a termination by the somewhat 
sudden decease of the Private Isscort Company; 
but it was succeeded, after a short interval, by 
a government appointment as Commissioner of 
Crown-Lands for the Gold Vields. After dis- 
charging the duties of this office for some time, 
he was made a territorial magistrate in 1855: 
and at the present time he is a Commissioner of 
the Yan-Yean Water Supply, an undertaking 
which has recently been successfully carried 
out, with a view to the very important object 
of providing the town of Melbourne with an 
adequate supply of good: water. 

The foregoing brief summary will, it is hoped, 
serve completely to tranquillise all those who, 
like seein aye, any time during the last 
seven years, felt any anxiety as to what had 
become of the author of “Orion.” We may 
be quite easy about him: he is evidently not 
getting on at all badly in his new country. 
But the communication of these personal facts, 
though it is one of the results effected by this 
volume, is by no means its sole, or even its 

rincipal object. The public might, in all pro- 
ability, have waited long enough for tidings of 
Mr. Tforne, had he not been impelled to resume 
his old trade of authorship by a motive of (so 
to speak) an entirely impersonal nature. This 
motive has, quite unconsciously, been supplied 
by a certain Mr. Frank Fowler. This gentle- 
man, it will be remembered, published not very 
long ago a work entitled “ Southern Lights and 
Shadows,” which professed to give an account 


of his Australian experiences, and which its | 


rollicking author avows to have been ‘ written 
in his bunk during a three days’ stiflish gale 
off the Falklands, amidst lurches which threw 


A 4 : | ink-horn, paper, and writer on the floor,” In 
familiar to the literary world of London. Sud- | 


this book Mr. Fowler expatiated in the mest 

lowing terms on the magnificent field offered 

y Australia for the exercise of literary ability, 
of what kind soever it might be ; and urged all 
literary men who are dissatisfied with their 
condition at home to repair at once to a 
country where the immediate receipt of 1000/. 
a-year is the smallest reward that could 

ossibly await them ; enforcing his fervid ex- 
Eotations by the citation of numerous ex- 
amples, his own among the number. Now, 
whatever may have been the success attained 
in England by Mr. Fowler’s book, it is certain 
that its reception in the eountry which it pro 
fesses to deseribe has heen, to cay the least of it, 


the Australian verdict upon it appears to be, 
“that no tourist’s book of similar dimensions, 
or of any dimensions, pretending to be authentic, 
ever contained half as many reckless mis- 
statements.’’ So deeply is Mr. Horte con- 
vinced of its untrustworthiness, and of the 
harm which, in various ways, it is likely to do, 
that he has written the present volume with 
the principal, if not the sole object, of giving 

ublicity to this conviction. It is Mr. Fow- 
fer's alluring invitation to literary men against 
which he feels most urgently and especially 
called to protest. So far from literary ability 
being of itself a certain passport to wealth, it 
is, in his opinion, if unsupported by other 
qualifications, a mere drug in the market. 
With regard to theinstances cited by Mr. Fowler 
in support of his assertions, Mr, Horne shows 
that the successful individual in each case pos- 
sessed not only literary ability, but also an ac- 
curate and extensive knowledge of Australian 
politics: a knowledge which must be slowly 
and painfully acquired, but which, when once 
gained, may naturally he expected to lead to 
success, As to Mr. Towler’s own case, Mr. 
' Horne takes refuge in a quiet but decided 
| Scepticism. Myr, Fowler assures us that he 
earned 1000/. a-year as a journalist and book- 
sellers’ hack ; so, although we never heard of a 
similar case, we must, we suppose, take ‘his 
word for the fact. Again, “ The author of 
Southern Lights and Shadows tells us that he 
made 1007, a night by extemporaneous lectures 
in Sydney. If he did, he did; but, if he had 
made the same venture in Melbourne, unless 
for some public charity, it would assuredly 
have cost him the price of the room and its 
candles. As for the anonymous enclosures of 
bank notes which followed his ‘ orations,’ no- 
body in Sydney is at all aware of the circum- 
stance.” There is, we think, very little doubt 
that Mr. Horne has right on his side, or that 
he has done good service in endeavouring to 
nip in the bud these fallacious ba sapien 
es if acted upon, cannot fail to be produc- 
tive of infinite disappointment, if not of utter 
ruin, to many misguided emigrants. Mr. Horne 
is himself a case in point. He took with him 
to Australia a not inconsiderable reputation as 
an author, and at least an average amount of 
literary ability ; but it is not to either of these 
| possessions that he owes any one of the ap- 
| pointments which he has successively held. It 
| 1s true that he has, during his residence in 
| Australia, occasionally written poetry — some 
| specimens of which are appended to the present 
| volume, and for which we heartily hope he 
found a ready and profitable market—but it is 
| not by labour of this kind that he has obtained 








his living. The causes to which his success is 
| owing are very clearly indicated by himself : 

« Perhaps it may be said to me, ‘ And you, sir, 
—you, with the warning voice —have you not 
been tolerably successful ? These successes seem, 
at any rate, to be getting rather numerous. You 
worked in the fields of English literature a good 
many years, and you landed in Australia without 
capital or a single friend; and you have done 
pretty well, have you not?’ As questions to this 
effect may pass through the minds of readers, I 
will frankly answer them. Amidst the usual 
Australian struggles, I have worked my way 
steadily, with some moderate successes, because I 
possess great energy, and have had a varied ex- 
perience in foreign lands, as well as at home. I 
have got into no difficulties, neither have I made 
any lucky ‘hits.’ I was here in a time when 
everybody engaged in speculations, and if I had 
been gifted with any talents of that kind, the op- 
portunities were unprecedented ; but I was very 
conscious of my want of knowledge and judg- 
ment in such transactions, and I was afraid to 
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venture upon anything in which I could not pay 
if I lost. Those who are too scrupulous in this 
way are never enterprising, and they stand staring, 
and desiring, and demurring, while the right sort 
of men rush onwards, and either make a fortune, 
or lose very little, perhaps nothing. Besides this, 
my heart was not in the work of money-making. | 
Something else too frequently intruded its old | 
familiar presence. I had gone too far with Li- | 
terature and Art to forget their charms. Never- 
theless, I have always managed to live by my own | 
unaided exertions in a fair position, and I believe | 
I shall some day be a rich man; and this last | 
result will not be attributable to literature in 
Melbourne, but rather to horsemanship in the 
bush, The sketch of my career in Australia, be- | 
fore given, will explain all this sufficiently.” 

But independently of Mr. Fowler's offence 
against his own countrymen, by endeavouring | 
to entice them over to Australia on false pre- | 
tences, he is also guilty of no small sin against 
the Australians themselves, by representing 
them, in many respects, in a false and injurious 
light. Mr. Horne proceeds to refute liis mis- 
statements in some detail: but our only object | 
in alluding to them is to draw attention to the 
interesting sketch of society in Melbourne 
which they afford our author an opportunity | 
of laying before the reader. The dark colours | 


of many parts of this picture at least acquit 
Mr. Horne of the charge of wilful blindness | 
to the failings of his adopted countrymen. | 
We always thought that New Orleans enjoyed | 
the unenviable distinction of being the most 
profligate town on the face of the earth; but, | 
if Mr. Horne may be believed, it must yield | 
the palm to Melbourne in this respect. Not | 
only for the absolute amount of debauchery, 
but still more for the unblushing openness and 
publicity with which it is indulged in, the 
capital of Victoria is, says Mr. Horne, “ far 
werse than any other city in the world.” 
This deplorable state of things is only the 
natural result of the discovery of gold in Aus- 
tralia; by which great wealth has been, in 
many cases, thrown into the hands of un- 
educated and ruthless men, who regard it only 
as a means of procuring sensual indulgence of 
the coarsest and most brutal kind. We may, 
perhaps, hope that this is only a transition 
state ; but, nevertheless, it cannot fail to be 
productive of most lamentable and disastrous 
consequences. Mr. Horne’s account of the 
young men in Melbourne is so unfaveurable, 
that if, as is generally supposed, the strength 
of a country lies in its vedi, it must be a long 
time before Australia is fit to occupy the 
position in the world which we firmly believe 
she is ultimately destined to assume: 


“Tt must be admitted that they are, in the 
main, just what might be expected from the ‘ corn- 
stalks ’ and ‘ gum-suckers ’ previously mentioned; 
their prominent and prevailing characteristics 
being reckless energy, arrogant self-dependence 
and self-assertion, and an utter scorn of all the 
accomplishments, refinements, and graces of edu- 
cation and polished society, or even ordinary 
politeness of intercourse. I am about to make 
this portraiture much worse by enlarging it. It 
must be carried up, and very extensively, into the 
clerical class, whether of the Government offices 
or elsewhere, and even into circles where there 
have been sufficient opportunities of obtaining 
education, acquiring some talents, and cultivating 
some taste. But all merges into self-conceit and 
tobacco. They have no relish for learning, or 
philosophy, or science, no idea of the distinction 
between verse-spinning and poetry, painting and 
dauhing, the music of Mendelssohn and the brass- 
band in a boozing bar, no taste for reading any- 
thing but trash, or seeing anything on the stage 
but burlesque (the fatal tendency and the curse of 
the present age), and no ruling impulse with re- 
spect to literature, the fine arts, manners, the re- 





“ 


spect and delicacy due to ladies, and personal 
habits in regard to the bath, and some self-com- 
mand in drinking and smoking’; no ruling impulse, 
let me say, but one, and that one is desecration. 
This I say, and I remain in these colonies to re- 
peat it. The majority of the young men (and in 
colonies where nearly all are young even those 
who are not young astronomically are young in 
the realities of nature) — the majority here have 
neglected and lost their best opportunities of im- 
provement; they possess no educational know- 
ledge, no talents, accomplishments, or taste them- 
selves, and they cordially hate and pretend to 
scorn and ridicule all those who possess any such 
acquirements. They have no reverence, admira- 
tion, or respect for any persons, any genius, talents, 


| or works of genius, and they substitute the arro- 


gance of ignorant youth and the ‘ game to fight’ 
for all other qualifications. The rarest pheno- 


| menon to meet with here is a gentleman’s son who 


walks in the footsteps of his father. Thank Heaven, 
there are a few ;— young men who are studying 
at the university and at other of our colleges and 
schools, or perhaps at home under the parental 
eye: —and there are some young men in an 
humbler sphere striving at self-education with an 
ardent and devout spirit. From these latter classes 
will develop the future rulers of these colonies ; 
and those very ‘game’ young fellows previously 
mentioned will be their subordinates and ser- 
vants.” 

Having satisfactorily disposed of Mr. Frank 
Fowler, Mr. Horne devotes the remainder of 
his volume to a brief and popular discussion of 
some of the leading questions in Australian 

olitics, and winds up with a prophetic glance 
into the future of the colony. The reader will 
find in this portion of the volume a clear and 
intelligible statement of the great land ques- 
tion, the ultimate settlement of which is of 
such vast importance, and is now so near at 
hand. In his concluding pages, Mr. Horne 
suggests the possibility, at some future time 
and in some great extremity, of “the British 
lion changing his lair;” in other words, of 
transferring the seat of empire from England 
to Australia ; and dwells in glowing and some- 
what poetical language on the advantageous 
results to which such an arrangement might 
be expected to lead. This, however, he puts 
forward in a very modest and apologetic man- 
ner ; and we are justified in regarding it rather 
as the fancy of the poet than as the reasonable 
anticipation of the practical man. Far more 
sound and to the purpose is the advice to his 
brother colonists, with which he winds up his 
eloquent peroration : “ For your own sake, even 
more than for her sake, never, of your own 
voluntary act, separate yourselves from the 
mother country.” 

When Mr. Horne had completed his expo- 
sition of “ Australian Facts and Prospects,” 
he proceeded to employ the time which yet 
remained before the departure of the mail, in 
writing an account of his own career in Austra- 
lia, which he intended to occupy a place in 
the appendix to his work, This autobiogra- 

hical sketch, which the arrival of post time 
rought toan abrupt conclusion, the publishers 
have, by a judicious exercise of their own dis- 
cretion, transferred to the commencement of 
the volume ; and it constitutes the source from 
which our account of Mr. Horne’s doings 
since 1852 is exclusively derived. It is a very 
interesting narrative, written in a lively and 
picturesque style; and conveys a vivid, and 
possibly a somewhat startling, notion of the 
condition of Victoria, as regards the ordinary 
conveniences of civilised life at the time of its 
author’s arrival in the colony. That this con- 
dition was at that time very different from 
what it is now, may be gathered from the fact 
that Mr. Horne endorses the story which re- 
lates that a bullock sank down out of sight in 
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the main street of Kilmore, and that a horse- 
man, passing shortly after, had his horse staked 
on the horns of the bullock. This astounding. 
statement Mr. Horne affirms to be literally 
true; adding, with a circumstantiality from 
which, of course, there is no appeal, that the 
event “ occurred opposite the post-office.” The 
narrative is altogether so interesting that it is 
scarcely possible entirely to resist giving wa 
to the wish that its author had not left it ti 
the last moment: for if it were necessary that 
any part of Mr. Horne’s work should, through 
want of time, be left incomplete, this is cer- 
tainly not the portion on which we should 
desire the doom of curtailment to fall. 

As nae Mr. Horne’s style, it has, we 
fear, suffered some slight deterioration from 
his long cessation from literary labours. In 
the “eto passage, for instance, —one of 
the few in which he accords any praise to the 
unfortunate Mr. Frank Fowler — when he 
speaks of this gentleman’s “ more than Velas- 
quez-like portraiture of the Roman Catholic 
archbishop of Sydney, in which the psycholo- 
gical acumen surpasses the pencil of the pain- 
ter—precise and unhesitating as every feature, 
tint, and line are portrayed,” we can, we think, 
trace a certain of confusion between 
the limits of the respective provinces com- 
mouly assigned to adjectives and adverbs. 
Occasionally, too, he employs an English word 
in a sense which it may possibly bear in Aus- 
tralia, but which certainly is not generally 
attached to it in this country. Thus, in one 
of the extracts quoted above, he speaks of 
“the clerical class,” intending thereby to de- 
signate, not the clergy, but the clerks in 
counting-houses or lawyers’ offices. Again, 
in insisting on the reality of the improve- 
ments recently effected in the colony by well- 
directed labour, he says that it cannot be 
denied even by an “ uncomfortable tu 
The only result of this (as far as we know) 
unauthorised transfer to a noun of the sense of 
a verb is to call up the —- - oe rn 

ssibly, by a figure of speech, of an indi- 
aie fish. Putting fe og salto a few 
slight defects of this kind, we have to thank 
Mr. Horne for a very pleasant and interestin 
volume; and we have no doubt that it wi 
meet with a hearty welcome, both as a valua- 
ble contribution to our knowledge of the con- 
dition of the greatest of our colonies, and as a 
pleasant memorial of an old friend. 








Collection of Public Statutes relating to the 
general law of England passed by the lith 
Parliament of the United Kingdom 20 § 21 
Vict. 1857, to 22 Vict, Session 1, 1859 (as 
amended to close of Session 2, 1859). With 
explanatory preface, tables of all the public 
statutes passed during each session, register 
of public statutes, &c., andindexes to English 
statutes. Edited by James Bigg. (London: 
pee Marshall & Co., Waterlow & Sons, 
and P, 8. King.) 

Or all subjects that can engage the attention 

of the public at the present moment, that of 

the state of our Statute Book is the most im- 

ortant and interesting, and, we might add, 
isgraceful. The legislature, the legal profes- 

sion, and the general public declare ~ to be a 

stigma upon this t country. It is not 

alone, the inniquetnann reader, but the | 
practitioner also, however astute and sharp his 
mind and intellect may be, who is perplexed, 
puzzled, and bewild amidst this wilderness 
of words, this forest of declarations, provisions, 
rome pc this multiplicity of obsolete, ex- 
pired, repealed, and existing laws. 

The Statute Book contains forty-one and a 
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quarto volumes. ‘ From 1801 to 1858 it 
contains 19,623 Of these not more than 
vols. (or one-tenth) consist: of statutes in 
peration, and the remaining nine-tenths con- 
ist. of acts which have expired, or become 
bsolete, or were repealed in part, or, in whole, 
r, for some other reason not in foree. » When 
Blackstone wrote there were 167 capital felonies, 
now there are but three classes. ‘In the reign 
of William IV. the crime of fo: n Was con- 
solidated by the English Statute law, but its 
provisions were never extended to Ireland ; the 
result, is that, there ‘are forty or fifty acts on 
the Statute Book relating to that offence. 

Sir Fitzroy Kelly, in: a debate on this ‘im- 
portant subject on the 20th of June last, says, 
“Tn addition to this it must be remembered 
that the statutes on any given subject were 
entirely unconnected, pass therefore to:ascertain 
the law,upon it you must¢ither study \a text- 
book, or- read: all through: the statutes from 
Magna Charta to. the present time. 'The'law 
piecemeal in different 


defied investigation, exeept with the ‘utmost 
labour and a great length of time being devoted 
to the subject.” ; 

Ina debate in the Upper House on the same 
subject; Lord Oranworth says, In 1842.0 case 
came before the Queen’s Bench as'to the juris- 
_ dietion-of: the Crown,:in which ‘the’ question 
4 Fs ne was, whether a statute of Edward VI. 
_ did, or did. not, apply to the case. ‘The Court 
_ decided that! it didnot, and fortunately, ‘for the 
- register made :by the Statute Law Coinmission 
_ showed that’ that: statute was repealed’ im the 
_ weigniof George IV., so that the whole argu- 
_ ment had'been thrown away ; and his Lordship 

also-mentions thet in the act abolishing the 
_ property qualification “of Members of: Parlia- 
- ment last year, three: statutes were repealed 
_ which had already been’ repealed by prior 

' enactment. )) |)" ; 
| The Lord:Chancellor, in the same debate, 
_ whilst discussing the means of ‘removing these 
evils, says, The legislature of the country would 
then be gerd relieved from the disgraceful 
stigma to which it ‘was too often subjected by 
the’ passingof hasty and ill-considered miea- 
sures; which were introduced by members 
without’ adequate reflection, or consultation, 
» and which, in many cases,’ it’ had been found 
_ necessary altogether to repeal. 

_ _ Now,' what is ‘to be’ done’ with "all this 
_ rubbish? .- Can we really; as‘Sir Fitzroy Kell 
says we can, reduce our forty-one and a half 
volumes of statutes to the-seasonable number 
of four? If so, how is it to.be done ? and who 
is to doit? After we have discussed these sub- 
| jects we shall have for still further considera- 
_ tion, the question how are we to keep our future 
_ statutes in order? and the no. less important 
| one, what is the best mode of assuring to the 
_ public a regular supply at some more, reason- 
_ able rate than that at which the monopoly that 
| expired on the 21st of this month Pontiahed 
me thems e ! eat ines . “ 
|  Are’we''to expurgaté, classify, consolidate 
or be and amend, and codify our Statute 
Law?) We confess: that we e with Lord 
Cranworth, and we regret that he gave way to 
Mr. Bellenden Kerr‘én the subject, we do not 
see how any effectual ss can be made in 
the accomplishment of this stupendous under- 

_ taking without first going through the opera- 

tion of expurgation, removing all obsolete acts, 
all acts'expired, or repealed, all those for any 
_ other reason notin use, and pointing out those 
@ a existing. acts which are partially re- 
_ pealed. 


» _ This appears to us to be a necessary preli 
nunary step. It appears to us impossible to 


see how any effectual step can be taken in the 
matter until we have ascertained what really 
isthe work :to-be done, and so long as we are 
encumbered with useless’ matter we are’ only 
groping our way in’ the dark. When called 
upon to give a decision upon any matter, our 
first cate should be’ in ‘sifting the arguments 
upon which we have to decide’ to get rid of all 
that do not bear upon the point at issue, so 
here we should first. dispose of the statutes 
that impede our progress. If the Statute Book 
contains 40,000 statutes, and, these are reduced 
to,4000 by the process of expurgation, one half 
the work is done. 

This» ion being effected, the next thing 
to be: done is to ‘¢ the statutes that re- 
miin. This'has'been already done to‘a limited 
extent, or'in a general way, in “ Chitty’s Col- 
lection’ of ‘Statutes;” and it‘has also been 
doné by Mr. Bigg, in ‘a clear and intelligible 
manner, in the work before us. Proceeding 
upon the plan of either of these works, then, it 
will resolve itself into ‘a question, of labour to 
select the statutes that, would, fall, under each 
particular head. _ This certainly would occupy 
some considerable time if the work were en- | 
trusted to: one person. But if some half dozen 
hands are-employed to read through the exist- 
ing statutes carefully, with the view of culling 
out all that rélate to the particular subject 
which each is appointed to investigate, that 
portion of the work would soon be’ got through. 
Assuming that-we ‘have ‘now expurgated ‘the 
Statute Book, and classified the existing statutes, 
we have next to inquire, are we to amend: or 
consolidate these statutes; or both ? 

We may observe that consolidation without 
amendment, where aniehdment is necessary, 
would be worse:than useless, for it must inevit- 
ably lead to the same’ perplexing state of our 
Statute Book of which we ‘now so justly com- 
plain; because. if| the existing law is merely 
consolidated, the amendments which experience 
has found to’ be necessary; must form new and 
separate enactments, and’ we ‘should then be 
starting’ fromi the ‘very threshold with the 
difficulties which: we were ‘trying to obviate. | 
It appears to us, therefore; that amendment and | 
consolidation -are inseparable: the one cannot | 
be effectually done without the other: | 

Considering the difficulties ‘which we have | 
already pointed out, it is not matter of sur- | 
prise that itis admitted by all classes’ of the | 
community that our existing Statate Law must | 
be consid dates The® question ‘then: is; ‘by | 
whom is it to be done? “ The House will not | 
accept a Consolidated Act from a private mem- 
ber. “We recollect’ when Mr. H.'B: Sheridan, 
the Member for Dudley, in 1858 introduced his 
Consolidated Insurance Companies Bill, the chief 
objection raised to the bill was its length, the 
House being entirely forgetful that the bill re- 

ed sévertil Acts of Parliament, ‘and ‘em- 
died all their provisions, with fresh ones, in 
the new bill. 

Again, when Mr. Whiteside introduced his 
consolidated bills on the Criminal Law of 
Ireland, the Attomey-General made the fol- 
lowing observations, viz., “The House was 
asked to recéive and consider statutes newly 


constructed for the hd a9 of consolidating the 
whole of the ‘Criminal Law of England and 
Ireland. That’ was‘a simple proposition that 
they should, at oné blow, abrogate the whole’ of 
the existing laws, and receive new enactments 
in place of that ‘which they now had. Now 
he wantéd to know, arid the House to consider, 
what means there were for assuring themselves 
that no alteration ‘would take place, and that 
the new énactment, and ‘the new combination 








would amount, with the exception of the por- | 





tion which was specified, to nothing more than | 


the re-enactment of the antecedent law ? How 
could the House arrive at the conclusion that 
these, being universal and comprehensive 
measures, might not in reality effect a radical 
alteration in the existing law ? 

“ Tt was‘a serious thing to ask the House to 
— a consolidation statute, being utterly 
unable to undertake the duty of examining that 
statute in order to ascertain whether, or not it 
was a simple embodiment of the existing law. 
The statutes, if gathered together, even if the 
very same, words, were used, might, by a differ- 
ent, arrangement, or alteration in the preamble, 
be made totally different to the existing law. 

“Hes the re-establishment of a de- 
partment of justice, composed of individuals 
whose bounden duty it would be to examine 
this subject, who would be responsible for it, 
who would undertake it, not in the manner in 
which. it was now undertaken by the Statute 
Law Commission, but as their exclusive busi- 
ness and duty, and upon the credit and faith 
of whose well known ability and responsibility 
it would be that measures of consolidation 
would be brought before the House. It was 
undoubtedly: necessary that something should 
be done, but. the House would not enter upon 
the, onerous and laborious duties of examining 
these bills with the whole body of the Statute 
Law, or still less would the House be prepared 
to accept. a Consolidation Bill, and, without 
examination, abrogate the existing statutes, 
and.accept any combination in their stead. No 
duty could be greater, none more imperatively 

ed for, and no work would be more im- 
portant than that of adjusting, arranging, and 
simplifying the statutes. - But it must be per- 
formed ‘by a body devoted to that purpose, and 
to that. end. exclusively, and attempts to per- 
form. that.duty in a piecemeal fashion, in a 
manner which. it was impossible to suppose 
would ever ripen into any effectual improve- 
tent, would be abortive.” 

The Attorney-General’s objection, therefore, 
is to the machinery by which it is to be 
effected, not to the principle of consolidation. 
It could indeed hardly be otherwise ; for the 
Roman, and Freneh, and American laws have 
been consolidated, though it may be said the 
two former afford no complete parallel, for they 
were effected. under the direction of absolute 
governments. 

Tt'is clear, then, that neither private mem- 
bers nor ‘the Houses of Parliament can under- 
take the duties of consolidation. 

My. MeMahon, M.P. for the county of Wex- 
ford, declares that the bills prepared by the 
Statute Law Commission were so badly drawn, 
that he doubted whether any law officer of the 
Crown who had read. them would stand up 
in their defence. He had read them cara- 
fully, and he was prepared to say that they 
were indefensible. The bill on libels, for in- 
stance, must have been prepared by some 
young gentleman, whose notions of the Cri- 
i ow were so confused, that nobody 
could make head or tail of his work. 

The selection of such men to do work that 
requires, for the adequate performance of it, 
the test experience and the most matured 
ability, proves the entire incompetency of the 
Statute Law Commissions to discharge that 
duty. 

ut the fact of Statute Law Commissions 
having been in existence from 1835 to 1858, 
upon which the sum of nearly 80,0000. of the 
public money has been expended without the 
slightest public benefit, proves, if proof were 
wanted, their entire incompetency to revise 
our Statute Book. It is true Lord Cranworth 
informs us that they prepared a register of 
statutes; but surely a portion of the large sum 
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of 80,0007. might well have been devoted to 
the publication of such register for the public 
service. One would have thought that the 
very first duty of the Commissioners. 

The Statute Law Commission has, however, 
ceased to exist; so that there is nothing more 
to be expected from that body. 

How, then, is the object we have in view to 
be accomplished ? 

Mr. McMahon, in the course of the debate 
already referred to, suggests a mode that we 
fear would equally fail to give satisfaction. 
He says, The Reform Bill of the Government 
should begin by abolishing all previous acts 
relating to the representation of the people, 
and embody in it the whole law on the subject. 
That would be setting a good example in the 
way of law reform. In this way there would 
soon be a consolidation of the statutes, 

Now this no doubt would, in course of time, 
secure the object in view. But it would also 
involve the necessity of employing the counsel 
attached to each department of the state, to 
draft the consolidated bills presented to Par- 
liament, 

This would be a serious calamity ; for, how- 
ever respectable as lawyers these gentlemen 
may be, we cannot forget that they are pro- 
moted to these offices from political motives, 
and not for their great legal attainments and 
matured experience. And these gentlemen 
who are so employed, have shown anything 
but an exercise of diligence in the discharge 
of the onerous duties devolving upon them. 
The sure consequence of paying by salary for 
work done, 

The assiduity and diligence of Mr. James 
Bigg, in his explanatory preface to the work 
under review, very ably points out these de- 
fects in our present system of departmental 
legislation by the following disclosures, which 
will easily account for the observations of Sir 
Fitzroy Kelly already referred to, as to the 
difficulty of ascertaining what really our sta- 
tute law says on any given subject, 

Mr. Bigg says: 


“The following are Examples of the Indirect 
References which occur in the Statutes passed in 
Sess. 2, 1859:—The ‘Income Tax, &c. Act,’ (cap. 
18, sect, 7) enacts; —‘ And in respect of all malt 
begun to be made on or after the first day of Oc- 
tober 1859, the time limited for payment of the 
duty of excise on malt by every malster or maker 
of malt who shall have given security by bond in 
the manner directed by the Act passed in that 
behalf shall be twelve weeks, in lieu of eighteen 
weeks, after the making of such account or return 
as in the said Act is mentioned.” The Act here 
referred to as ‘ the Act passed in that behalf” and 
‘the said Act, is the 11 Geo. 4 & 1 Will. 4, ¢. 
17, and as part of sect. 26 of this Act is virtually 
repealed, the wording of this enactment should 
have been ‘ who shall have given security by bond 
in the manner directed by the 11 Geo. 4 & 1 Will. 4, 
ce. 17, s. 26, &e.’ The Preamble to the ‘ Inclosure 
Acts Amendment Act’ (cap. 43) recites, — 
* Whereas it is expedient to amend and extend 
the provisions of the Acts for the Inclosure, Ex- 
change and Improvement of Land.’ It should 
have been, ‘ Whereas by the Acts 8 & 9 Vict. c. 
118,9 & 10 Vict. o. 70, 10 & 11 Vict. ¢. 111, 
i & 12 Vict. ¢. 99, 12 & 13 Vict. ¢. 83, 14 & 15 
Vict. ¢. 53,15 & 16 Vict. ¢ 79,17 & 18 Vict. c. 
97, and 20 & 21 Vict. ¢. 31, provisions are made 
for the Inclosure, Exchange and Improvement of 
Land; and it is expedient that the said Acts 
should be further amended and extended.’ The 

Preamble to the ‘ Charitable and Provident So- 
cieties Act’ (cap. 53) recites,“ Whereas by the 
Acts now in force Friendly Societies legally es- 
tablished are entitled to invest their funds to any 
amount in a Savi Bank ; and whereas Cha- 
ritable Societies and Provident Institutions can 
only invest to the amount of one hundred pounds 





per annum, and the amount of the sum to be in- 
vested by such Institution or Society cannot ex- 
eeed the sum of three hundred pounds in the 
whole, exclusive’ of interest.’ The Acts here 
referred to as ‘the Acts now in force’ are the 
18 & 19 Vict. c. 63, s. 32, and 9 Geo. 4, c. 92, s. 
27, which last-mentioned section (although not 
recited) is in part repealed. This Preamble should 
have been worded,—‘ Whereas by the 18 & 19 Vict. 
c. 63, s. 32, Friendly Societies legally established 
are entitled to invest their funds to any amount in 
a Savings Bank ; and whereas by the 9 Geo. 4, c. 
92, s. 27, Charitable Societies and Provident In- 
stitutions can only invest to the amount of one 
hundred pounds per annum, &e.’ It cannot be 
said that these omissions to recite the Acts 
affected are of no importance. The Statute Law 
Commission, in their Second Report, assign as 
one of the ‘true causes of the present confused 
and unsatisfactory state of our Statute Book’ that 
‘the legislator is frequently not aware of, or is 
indifferent to, the extent to which his proposed 
measure will affect other branches of the law; or 
is not aware of the exact state of the law with 
which he proposes to deal; or omits to state dis- 
tincily to what extent the new measure is intended to 
repeal or supersede the existing law.’ The Acts in 
which these omissions occur were Government 
measures, prepared by a professional draftsman ; 
and one evidence that the Acts affected by these 
measures are not very easily traced is, that in 
every one of the cases before referred to, they 
baffled the research of the professional Editor of 
the Statutes at Large.” 


It should be an invariable rule of the legis- 
lature to insist upon all references to statutes 
in a new bill being made by the title of the 
act, accompanied by a reference to the chapter, 
the year, and the reign in which it passed. 

The Lord Chancelloe, as before stated, con- 
siders that much of our difficulties arise from 
the crude and undigested measures of private 
members. 

Lord St. Leonards says, one of the great 
difficulties by which the Statute Law was 
beset, was that of finding a person on whose 
ability and general competency to examine 
the several statutes with a view to their 
classification, reliance could be placed. The 
necessity for consolidation and subsequent 
alteration, would be much obviated if the bills 
were originally more carefully drawn. Lord 
Cranworth says, it was impossible for any 
persons who were not lawyers to attempt to 
veal with such a mass of statute law. 

Sir Fitzroy Kelly says, it was clear that in 
reducing some 40,000 statutes to 300, each 
comprising the whole of the law upon one 
subject, a task was implied which required to 
be committed to hands of lawyers, not only of 
eminence, but able to devote their whole time 
to its accomplishment, The House musf con- 
solidate on trust, or every clause of the 
consolidating bill must be discussed in the 
ordinary way in committee, but this would 
prevent more than three or four bills being 
got through in the session ; and therefore the 
work would never be finished. 

Mr, R. Malcolm Kerr, the Judge of the 
County Court of London, and a Commissioner 
of the Central Criminal Court, has addressed 
and published a very able letter to the then 
Attorney-General, Sir Fitzroy Kelly, upon this 
subject, entitled “An Effectual Revision of 
our Annual Legislation, and a Consolidation of 
our Statute Law;” and he contends that this 
is obtainable by the creation of a legislative 
committee of the Privy Council. 

Mr. Kerr says: “A commission with legisla- 
tive powers is out of the question. A permanent 
board to draft bills would obviously be of no 
use, unless it possesses an absolute monopoly of 
that branch of conveyancing. lve, 
however, of this objection to the embodiment 
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of a corps of conveyancers and their pupils 
from Lincoln’s Inn, let me ask is the prepara- 
tion of bills by a board of any kind the best 
mode of obtaining good measures? The re- 
iterated failures of our criminal law and con- 
solidation commissions may be cited as proofs 
to the contrary; while the Fines and Recoveries 
Act, and numerous other statutes which could 
be mentioned, seem to demonstrate that the 


best nui by on ome subject is to be 
obtained rp ] carrying out of the 
legislative changes which have been bent 8 on 
to the one individual draftsman best quali, 
for the work by his previous knowledge of the 
particular subject to be dealt with, This method 
of prepari g measures for Parliament, is the 
one which have in view. From this plan 
I propose to obtain a consistency of legislation 
before anything like definite consolidation can 
be attempted.” He continues: “ The anticipa- 
tion on which I have ventured of obtaining an 
entire assimilation of the laws of the three 
kingdoms, and of effecting ultimately a codifi- 
cation of the law itself, may appear somewhat 
Utopian, but I expect neither object to be 
attained in one or in many sessions of Parlia- 
ment. I have no faith whatever in the early 
promulgation of a Code Victoria. I believe 
that any approach at a consolidation of our 
Statute Law, which must come long before a 
code can be hoped for, can only be obtained in 
this country by a long and continuous attention 
to our annual legislation, and a gradual and 
progressive amelioration of the language of 
the law. 

Finally, the scheme which I have now some- 
what crudely explained may seem to have 
reference to the future more than to the past; 
but all consolidation acts must obviously be a 
portion of our future legislation. I advocate 
continuous and progressive consolidation.” 

It therefore _— that all who have 
addressed themselves to this subject, look to 
lawyers alone as the men from whom a con- 
solidation of our Statute Law must come, 
until Mr. James Bigg came upon the stage of 
legislation, and preferred his claims (unpro- 
fessional), to undertake the arduous and 
onerous’ task of cleansing the Augean stable 
of English legislation ; and he introduces him- 
self well, for he comes prepared with a work 
in his hand of no mean pretensions, demand- 
ing as it does our grave and respectful con- 
sideration ; and he discusses, fairly, calmly, 
and with great ability, the question: Is a 
lawyer alone capable of dealmg with the 
Statute Law of England, so as to obtain a 
consolidation, and, ultimately, a codification 
of that law ? 

And, as is not unnatural, but rather to be 
expected, he answers the question in the 
negative. We, however, er from that 
opinion, for it is our belief that not only is it 
nece: that our statutes should be con- 
soli by a lawyer, but that few lawyers 
are equal to the task. No one who knows 
anything of the peculiar abilities which a 
draftsman would require to prepare a well 
and' completely digested statute, would think 
of calling upon a successful Nisi Prius advo- 
cate to discharge that duty, and the Attomey- 
General co y says, the statutes, if gathered 
together—even if the very same words were 
used—might, by a different ment or 
alteration in the preamble, he made totally 
different to the existing law. 

We think that no successful mode has yet 
been devised, or s , by which our 
Statute Law can be consoli , although we 
have every appliance at our hand for the most 
satisfactory accomplishment of the onerous 
and arduous task, Mr, McMahon has come 
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» so a Common Law man is most fitted to deal 
_ with the general Statute Law as distinguished 
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earer to what we require than any one else 
hat we know. He has said the ex-Chan- 
ellors should do it. 


Practical experience has taught us that a 
fivision of labour has produced excellence in 
he arts and sciences. An accomplished land- 
ape painter is rarely a successful portrait 
painter. The medical profession has found it 
necessary to practise medicine and surgery 
apart; again, many of its members devote 
i aeoailives to the practice of different classes 
pf disease ; so in the legal profession, we have 
‘timinal lawyers, Common Law men, Equity 
men, some of whom, again, devote themselves 
o conveyancing, some to Equity drafting. 
These mostly confine themselves to chamber 
practice, whilst others are employed in court 
business exclusively. Hence we have ex- 
cellence in each department. We admit the 


mm many branches of science, but they are like 
angels’ visits. 

Now the Statute Law for its consolidation 
requires the same division of labour, A 
criminal lawyer, from his peculiar practice and 
experience, is most conversant with the provi- 
sions and requirements of the Criminal law; 
so a conveyancer is most conversant with Real 
Property law; an Equity lawyer with those 
principles relating peculiarly to that branch ; 


from the other branches of it above referred 
to. 
It will be seen, therefore, that whoever 
undertakes the duty of consolidating our 
statutes, it must not be done by a solitary 
individual at the head of a commission, or 
legislative council, or department of justice, 
but by several leading minds, whose great 
experience, and whose intimate acquaintance 
with the peculiar branch of the law to which 
he devotes his attention, and whose accuracy, 
precision, judicial habit and position, are such 
as to command the confidence of the legis- 
lature (for we agree that the legislative func- 
tions cannot be delegated to any one, however 
high an authority he may be), when the con- 
solidated bills are brought before the Houses of 
Parliament to be discussed and passed through 
the several stages of ordinary bills, 

Now can we get a body of men such as we 
have described? We reply in the affirmative. 
They are at our hand, and it is the fault of 
the legislature if they are not put into motion 
at once, and neglect to do so will prove con- 
clusively that the House is not in earnest 
about consolidating our statutes. 

._ There is nobody more competent to under- 
take the consolidation and amendment of our 
Real Prope statutes than Lord St. 
Leonards. Nobody more competent to under- 
take the consolidation of the Statute Law 
relating to Equity than the Attorney-General ; 
nobody more competent to undertake the 
consolidation of our Criminal Law and the 
General Statute Law, as distinguished from 
those mentioned, than the three distinguished 
retired judges, Lord Wensleydale, Sir J. 
Pattison, Sir J, Coleridge, whose strength will 
from time to time be augmented by other 
retired judges. These are all names that are 
enti to our deepest respect, and to our 
most tmplicit confidence. 


Will they do the work ? I do not think they 





we are sure, too high-minded to make any ob- 
jection. 

It must not be supposed that we ask these 
learned and distinguished personages to render 
the manual labour of this undertaking. Quite 
the contrary, they are entitled to the most ex- 
perienced assistance. It is because they of all 
other men, from their knowledge of the Bar, 
are the best qualified to select draftsmen 
most suited, by reason of their peculiar know- 
ledge of the branch of the law that they 
would be required to work up, that we 
think them the persons most capable of dis- 
charging the duties that would devolve upon 
them. At this moment Lord St. Leonards 
could select, without the country fearing a job, 
the men best qualified to consolidate the eal 

Property law. Sir John Pattison knows well 

into whose hands to put the Criminal law; and 

so, all working together, would have the advan- 

tage of common consultation, 

What we would suggest is, let these several 

judges divide the General Statute Laws into 

three or more heads; let each take one or more 

for his own peculiar supervision; let each 

select the lawyers of greatest aptitude, by 

learning, ability, and experience, to read the 

statutes through, expunge whatever is obsolete, 

expired, or repealed upon the subject, and con- 

solidate or digest, and amend what remains. 

As soon as the consolidated bill is drafted, it 

should be delivered to the learned individual 

who gave instructions for the draft, with the 

observations of the draftsman as to the course 

he pursued with reference to obsolete statutes, 

or expired or repealed, &c. &e., and then the 

duties of the superior head-piece would com- 

mence. He would read, compare, and see that 

the consolidated bill comprised all the exist- 

ing law upon the subject. In many instances 

his own intimate knowledge of the law would 

enable him to detect error if committed. 

We believe this to be the only safe mode of 
consolidating our law. These learned indi- 
viduals have the whole of the law presented to 
their minds, they will at once detect error or 
discrepancy ; and they will mould the clauses 
in conformity with legal decision, brackets 
being used to point out new matter. 

The draftsmen employed by the ex-judges 
will no doubt have to be paid for the time 
(which will be considerable) that they will be 
required to devote to their duties. If the work 
is well done they should be well paid, for they 
must give up much of their professional practice; 
and as some compensation for such latter loss 
they should be looked upon as having the first 
claims for professional sivmteanet. None of 
them should be overlooked; they should be 
selected to fill either colonial judgeships, or 
County Court judgeships, or stipendiary magis- 
tracies, or the office of counsel to some govern- 
ment department as vacancies arise, 

If this seheme should be carried out, Mr. 
James Bigg’s scheme of editing a new edition 
of the old statutes, at a reduced price, would, of 
course, fall to the ground. But if this scheme 
should fall to the ground, then Mr. James 
Bigg’s proposal is worthy of grave considera- 
tion. 

On the 15th of July, Mr. Walpole asked 
whether it was in contemplation to make any 
new arrangement with re to the patent of 
the Queen’s printer, which was just about to 
expire. There was reason to believe that the 





ought to be asked to do it without reward for 
their labour ; and as money is the sweetener of 
all labour, particularly where a man feels that 
he is conscientiously earning, and that he is dis- 
~ i he tt anti- 
, especially where the coun- 
some claim upon them. They are each, 


charging a uublic du 
cipate their Sefuscl 
try has 


Acts of Parliament and other public documents 
might be printed much more cheaply under a 
different regulation. Sir G. C. Lewis said he 
had no doubt that it would be desirable with 
a view to economy to make some alteration in 
the present arrangement. 


statutes must purchase forty-one and-a-half 
vols., which, it is admitted, might be compressed 
into four, and he will have to pay a price in 
accordance with that charged by all monopo- 
lists, viz. about as much more as he could get 
for the same article, were there free-trade prin- 
ciples admitted in its production and sale. The 
size of the volumes, too, is highly incon- 
venient, foolscap and quarto. 

The monopoly granted to the Queen’s printer 
has expired, and we shall have an eye to any 
new arrangements that may be made by the 
Government, to see if there is any regard to 
economy. Mr. James Bigg has devised a 
scheme which was favourably received by the 
late Government, and we seé no reason why it 
should be ignored by the present, by which the 
awkward bulk of foolscap or quarto would, 
amongst other advantages, be reduced to 
nearly the same convenient proportions as 
Pickering’s Statutes, and, what is still greater 
importance, at a considerably reduced price. 
What we say is, the law repudiates mono- 
polies, let us have no more of them. 


“The Fourth Report of the Statute Law Com- 

mission, presented to Parliament in June last, con- 

tains recommendations in favour of the practica- 

bility and utility of an edition of existing statutes, 

which, to a great extent, are in unison with the 
plan suggested by Mr. J. Bigg. The Commis- 
sioners recommend ‘ a new edition of the statutes 
passed since the Union, the advantage of which 
to the public would be considerable, even if no 
consolidation were effected ;’ this edition to be 
‘ confined to the statutes and parts of statutes 
now remaining in foree;’ those statutes only 
to be omitted ‘which are without reasonable 
doubt imoperative;’ and to ‘be accompanied 
by notes (where necessary) explanatory of the 
reasons for inserting or omitting any enact- 
ment, and also respecting the connection of 
each act with other statutes, but not (as a general 
tule) by notes of dny other character.’ They 
state that the new edition should be arranged ‘ so 
as to enable all persons to obtain what they want 
at a moderate price, without being compelled to 
buy at the same time a large quantity of what 
they do not want;’ and‘ that the utility of the 
suggested edition would be much diminished, 
unless the acts which have ceased to be in force, 
from any reason whatever, were omitted from it. 

“This report also contained astatement that 
Her Majesty’s printers ‘ will be willing to print 
such an edition without expense to the public, 
beyond stipulating for the purchase by the go- 
vernment of the same number of copies as are 
now taken of the acts of every session for the use 
of magistrates, and for other public purposes ;’ 
but it was afterwards ascertained that the classifi- 
cation upon which the last recommendation was 
based was imperfect and unsatisfactory ; and that 
the proposal of Her Majesty’s printers, although 
prefaced with the attractive words, ‘ without ex- 
pense to the public, was accompanied by a stipula- 
tion which would have bound the Government to 
purchase about 4,135 copies, and the public to 
pay, by way of purchase-money, a sum very con- 
siderably exceeding any amount of charge that 
could be made if the same number of copies were 
printed by Her Majesty’s printers under the direc- 
tion of Government, at the expense of the public. 

“ On the 7th July last, Mr. James Bigg submitted 
to Her Majesty’s present Government the follow- 
ing Alternative Proposals for the publication of an 
edition of existing statutes, capable of being con- 
tinued perfect from session to session. 

«* First. Statutes relating to the general law of 
England. : 

“ «To edit and publish (without any aid from the 
public revenue, or any stipulation for the pur- 
chase of copies by Government) a complete edition 
of the ‘existing statutes relating to the general 
law of England,’ uniform with the ‘Statute Book 
for England,’ provided that the text of the statutes 





Any person requiring a new edition of the 





printed therein receive, previous to the publica- 
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tion of the work, the sanction of some authorised 
officer. 5 

“* Second. Statutes relating to Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

“*1, To edit and publish a complete edition of 
all the existing public statutes, passed by the 
Parliaments of the United Kingdom, relating to 
Great Britain and Ireland, at the -rate of 2,400 
pages annually; provided that Her Majesty’s 
Government will subscribe for 1,250 copies, for 
the use of the Legislature and public offices, at a 
reduction of forty per cent. from the publication 
price. 

2. “* At the close of each session, the sheets 
containing statutes in which amendments have 
been made, to be reprinted, and 1,250 copies sup- | 
plied to perfect the work to that time: such | 
sheets to be included in the 2,400 pages to be | 
annually published, or otherwise to be charged at | 
the same rate. 

‘“ The publication price of ‘ The Statute Book 
for England’ is at the rate of 2s. 6d. per copy | 
for each 96 pages contained therein: and at a | 
reduction of forty per cent. from this price [i.e. | 
at the rate of ls. 6d. for each 96 pages] 1,250 
copies of 2,400 pages would amount to the sum of 
2,343/. 15s.; and as 2,400 pages per annum 
would in eight years come to 19,200 pages, and 
the existing statutes from 1801 to 1858 extend 
to only 19,623 pages, the work would be com- 
pleted in eight years and two months, or perhaps 
rather less.’ 

“On the 29th September, our editor made the 
following proposal to Government : 

“*\st. That any new edition of existing statutes 
should be circulated to the same extent as the cur- 
rent statutes. According to the latest information 
I have been able to obtain, 4,135 copies of the 
current statutes are circulated at the public ex- 
pense.” 

“* The Proposal previously submitted to their 
Lordships contemplated the purchase of 1,250 
copies of an edition of existing statutes for the | 
use of the legislature and public offices at the 
price of 1s. 6d. per copy for each 96 pages con- 
tained therein; but if 2,230 copies, then at an 
reduced price of one shilling per copy for each 96 
pages contained therein, and — if 4,135 copies, at 
9d. per 96 pages.’ 

“* The following table will show the effect of 
increasing the number of copies, and of reducing 
the price per 96 pages. Column 1 containing the 
particulars for 1,250 copies according to the pro- 
posal previously submitted, and columns 2 and 3 
the particulars if the number of copies were in- 
creased to 2,230 or 4,135 respectively : — 
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“*The difference of expense to Government 
between the proposed edition of Statutes in post 
8vo., printed uniform with “ The Statute Book for 
England,” and the foolseap folio edition, would 
be as follows, in the case of the statutes passed in 


the last session of Parliament, 22 & 23 Vict. 
Sess. 2, 1859 :— 
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edition at 9d. per 96 pages would be — per 
2s. 93d.— and for the 4,135 copies 5811, 19s. 84d. 
—being 233/. 7s. 2d. less than the sum paid for 
2,230 copies of the foolscap folio edition. This 
comparison assumes that in both editions the 
statutes of the session are printed without abridg- 
ment and with tables and indexes complete.’ 

“2. * That any edition of statutes published with 





the aid of Government should be accessible to the 
public by purchase at a moderate price. To meet 
this suggestion I should be willing to stipulate 
that the proposed edition should be kept constantly 
on sale in single copies, at a price per copy one- 
third higher than the price paid for the copies 
purchased by Government, viz. :— 





| ‘The Price per Copy to the | 
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| For 96 | For 2,400|For 19,200 
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| If the Number of Copies purchased 
| by Government be— | 
| 1,250 at 1s. 6d. per 96 pages .| 0 2 0 

| 2,230 ,, Is. Od. ee tures SMe Es | 
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* Should these proposals be accepted, the publi- 
cation will commence of a‘ Complete Edition of 
Existing Public Statutes:’ With respect to the 
Current Statutes, commencing with Sess. 2, 1859 
(the first session of the present Parliament), all 
the statutes passed each session will be printed 
without abridgment; and with respect to the 
statutes of previous Parliaments, those statutes only 
will be omitted which are wholly repealed, expired 
or spent —-and every statute once printed in this 
edition will be retained until it has ceased to be 
in force. 

* The work will be printed uniform with ‘ The 
Statute Book for England ’—save, that in working, 
each statute will be printed separately — if not 
exceeding 4 pages, in a sheet of two leaves—and 
exceeding 4 pages in sheets containing eight pages 
each, 

“ The number of pages annually published will 
(as a general rule) be 2,400, and these will com- 
prise: — 1st. The statutes of the current session : 
2nd. The supplement — containing tlie sheets of 
previous volumes in which any enactments have 
been repealed or amended during that session: 
and 3. The existing statutes passed during the 
sessions immediately preceding the earlier session 
last published. As the work (except the current 
statutes) will be published in volumes, it is pro- 
bable that the number of pages annually published 
may sometimes exceed 2,400, but in such case the 
excess beyond the number mentioned will be 
considered as forming part of the pages to be in- 
cluded in the subscription of the following year. 

* The statutes passed in Sess. 2, 1859, will be 
published within one month of the acceptance of 
the proposals by Government — the statutes of 
Sess. 1860, and of the 17th Parliament of the 
United Kingdom, 1857-59, will be published 
shortly after the close of Session 1860— and in 
future years the previous Sessions to be published 
during such year will be prepared for press during 
the Session — at the close of such Session the 
amendments made by the statutes then passed in 
the statutes of the Sessions then waiting for press 
will be made therein — and thus the whole matter 
published in any one year will always be issued 
shortly after the prorogation of Parliament, and 
will be complete as amended to the time of publi- 
cation. 

The price to the public of Sess. 2, 1859, will 
(if 1,250 copies be purchased by Government) be 
7s. 6d. per copy; but if Government purchase 
2,230 or 4,135 copies, the price per copy to the 
public will be reduced to 5s. or 3s. 9d.,as the case 
may be: assuming, however, that the higher price 
(7s. 6d. per copy) be the charge to the public, it 
will bear comparison with the prices charged to 
the public for the editions published by Her Ma- 
jesty’s printers, which for the foolscap folio edition 
is 14s. 7}¢d.—For the 4to. edition is 12s. 6¢.—For 
the 8vo. edition is 10s. 6d.—and for the cheap 
edition in royal 8vo. is 3s.10d. Thevolume of‘ The 





“The cost of 4,135 copies of the post Syo. 


Statute Book for England’ to which this preface 














is annexed contains 536 pages, and according to 
the preceding scale of charge the price of a volume 
containing a similar number of pages would be as 
follows, viz. : 
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“ Each statute printed in this edition, so long 
as such statute remains in force, will be accessible 
to the public by purchase in single copies, at the 
rate of charge of One penny for each four pa 
contained therein: this arrangement will enable 
all persons to obtain the statutes relating to a par- 
ticular locality or subject, without their having to 
purchase any that they may not require; and the 
statutes thus sold in single copies, in cases where 
the text of such statutes have been affected by 
subsequent acts, will contain the same reference 
to such amending acts, as will be found in the 
complete edition.” 


These proposals are worthy of the grave 
consideration of the Government, and we hope 
to hear them impartially discussed. 

Je trust that no arrangements will be made 
for printing future statutes, at least, that will 
refuse the general public the same advantages 
that are here offered; and we recommend the 
constituencies throughout the United Kingdom 
to call upon their representatives to watch this 
matter in the House, and to obtain for the 
public such terms as those proposed, and 
nothing short of them. 

We should have liked to say a word upon 
Mr. James Bigg’s mode of supplying new 
matter for the previous volumes; but this 
review has run to so great length that we are 
reluctantly compelled to forego the temptation. 


Nothing but the grave importance of the sub- 
ject could justify our occupying so much 
space, 


We have avoided committing ourselves as 
to any opinion on the accuracy of Mr. James 
Bigg’s work: that can be tested by practical 
experience alone. We cannot venture to offer 
any opinion upon it. There are errors in the 
official edition of the Statutes which ordinary 
care might have prevented, and such must be 
guarded — in future whoever prints the 
statutes. We can, however, say, in common 
with many learned judges who have received 
copies of the work before us, that its arrange- 
ment is most useful and convenient. 











Prenticeana; or, Wit and Humour in Para- 
graphs. By the Editor of the Louisville 
Journal. (New York: Derby & Jackson ; 
London: Sampson, Low & Son.) 


WE are inclined to think that this book must 
stand alone—absolutely alone — nil simile aut 
secundum. That a man should deliberately 
ere a collection of his own bon mots Lage weer 
is name to it, and claiming that they shoul 
be received as beyond all Pan is of itself 
a phenomenon such as the literary world never 
saw before. : 
But that the collection, instead of being 
what, under such circumstances, nthe, pas 
would expect, a mere farrago of trash and con- 
ceit, should be really corruscating alike with 
wit and wisdom, makes the marvel ten times 
greater. Mr. Prentice was, it seems, for some 
nine-and-twenty years the editor of the Louis- 
ville Journal, and for two years subsequently 
he wrote in the New York Ledger (he does not 
say whether he edited the latter paper). During 
that time we gather that he gaimed a repu- 
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tion as wide as the American Union for wit 
i humour, and the papers which his flashes 
merriment were wont to enlighten, obtained 
| this account a great circulation. 

The volume before us contains from 1800 
2000 of these paragraphs, and though here 
d there we discern an ad friend, yet we are 
bund to say that, with few exceptions, they 
e not only all original, but al! good. 

Mr. Prentice speaks of wit and humour, but 
e must call in question his right to the title 
humourist ; there is none of the glow of 
umour throughout the whole book; wit, 
d, bright, flashing, is to be found in every 
ge; but of humour, the higher, the nobler 
fi , the endowment of Scott and Dickens and 
ashington Irving, we cannot discern the 
ightest trace. Mr. Prentice says that he 
blishes his work with diffidence. He admits 
great deal of partisan littleness, states that he 
s excluded much that reflected on persons 
hom he now admires and loves; that he has 
appressed many names; that he was not in 
any cases the aggressor ; and, finally, that the 
nblishers are answerable for the title of the 
ork. We are bound then to take all these 
hings into consideration, and what perhaps 






















































































nay be still more to the purpose, that if he had 

ot published a collection of Prenticeana him- 
elf, somebody else would have published it 
or him, and then the volume would have been 
become and far more objectionable. 

e must deal with this singular book as 
ve find it ; it is a picture of American thought, 
eeling, politics, and, above all, journalism; 

and we shall endeavour to combine some of 
these vivid flashes into as — a light as 
pay in order to read by their help a page 
or two of American life and character; and, 
fore we do this, we will let Mr. Prentice 
eak for himself. We shall select half-a-dozen 
examples of wit, simply as such, and they may 
fairly challenge competition with the choicest 
productions of Europe: 

“Four fast young men, the sons of gentlemen 
f wealth, were brought before court in New 
Orleans as common rowdies. The judges inquired 

what their bad course of life could be ascribed to. 
_ Most probably to their four fathers.” 

“Steel your heart,’ said a considerate father 
~~ to his son, ‘for you are going now among some 
fascinating girls.’ ‘I had much rather steal 

theirs,’ said the unpromising young man.” 

This last has perambulated all Europe : 

“ Compliments, carried to an extravagant ex- 
tent, become rude offences. There is a material 
difference between prettily asking for a lock of 

hair, and taking the whole scalp.” 
The two next shall do duty for one: 


an ass once talked like a man. Isn’t it still more 
"extraordinary that thousands of men are con- 
~ tinually talking like asses?” 


“ A popular author exclaims: ‘ What a pity 
seme quadrupeds can’t talk!’ We are rather 
disposed to say, what a pity some bipeds can!” 


The next has been widely circulated, but 
considerably altered : 


_ “ Dull writers should be careful not to steal 
brilliant passages, lest the brilliancy betray them 
by the contrast. A fellow stole a fish in the 
‘market-place and slipped it under his vest. A 
gentleman, meeting him, as he passed out, and 
= sceing several inches of the tail below his vest, 
/#advised him either to wear a longer jacket or to 
teal a shorter fish.” 


_ The last of the six shall be peculiarly Ame- 
can : 


“There is a man in Exeter whose memory is 
o short that it only reaches to his knees, Per 


“A sceptic thinks it very extraordinary that | 





boots.” 


We shall now give the picture of Editorial 
life as it exists in America, according to the 
peotegnere presented to us by Mr. Prentice. 

ts chief peculiarities seem to be enormous 
lying; great abstinence from soap and water; a 
pugnacity and ferocity not easily to be under- 
stood on this side the Atlantic; an entire ab- 
sence of all political, or indeed of any other 
principle ; and a most astonishing personal ugli- 
ness. Of course Mr. Prentice claims for him- 
self an exemption from all these amiable qua- 
lities. We shall give afew jeur d esprit th 


consequence, he has not paid for his last pair of | thing must have an end.’ He no doubt has two 


—one to be cuffed, and the other kicked.” 


“ John H. Story, a locofoco editor of Minnesota, 
was personally punished the other day for a 
libel on a brother editor. There are two sides to 
every story, and one of John’s has been kicked.” © 


The last — insisted on is personal 
ugliness, and this would appear to be treated 
as a crime: and, moreover, editors of demo- 
cratic papers, though, for the most, remarkable 
for this quality, are not the only individuals so 
distinguished. The following will do as spe- 
cimens : 





out this statement, premising that it is not our 
British view of the matter, and that we do not 
understand Mr, Prentice as wishing to be lite- 
rally understood ; and first as to the lying: 


“ The editor of the ‘ Eastern Argus’ is melan- 
choly in his reflections upon the close of the year. 
He says he shall soon be lying in his grave. 
When he gets there, it will be time for him to 
stop lying. ‘The ruling passion is often strong in 
death, but seldom after it.” 


“ The editor of the ‘ Globe’ says that he ‘hopes 
to reach the truth.’ He is laying out for himself 
a long journey. He had better make his will 
before he starts.” 


“The editor of the ‘—— Star’ says that he 
has never murdered the truth. He never gets 
near enough to do it any bodily harm.” 


These are just a few specimens out of some 
hundreds. The next particular is dirtiness. 
The following specimens are pretty : 


“ A democratie editor in Ohio, whose paper is 
as dingy and dirty as if manufactured from the 
unwashed rags of his own back, abuses us at a 
terrible rate. We should imagine his daily 
beverage must be aqua fortis stirred up with a 
lightning-rod.” 

“ There is a Sag-Nichts editor in Mississippi, 
very dirty in his personal habits, who never holds 
a political opinion twenty-four hours. He shifts 
oftener than he shirts.” 


“ The editor of the ‘ New Orleans Republican ’ 
says that he ‘rarely takes the air.’ The fellow 
seems very sparing in the use of the elements — 
taking the air seldom and water never.” 


“ A democratic editor in Indiana threatens to 
handle us ‘ without gloves.’ We would certainly 
never think of handling Aim without at least three 
pairs, and thick ones at that.” 


The next is curious, but not entirely ori- 
ginal : 


“A distinguished English novelist has recorded 
that, in travelling through the United States, he 
found but one hotel where he was supplied with 
water enough to wash himself. 
dirty fellow, if ever there was one.” 


Pugnacity is rather more remarkable, and 
we have cowardice also as frequently displayed. 
We shall mix them here : 


.“ The sheriff of Lincoln County asks why we 


certain curiosities in Scotland, that they were 
worth seeing, but not worth going to see. 


kicking, but not worth going to kick.” 


following : 


it become our nose instead of his ?” 
The next are of a more ordinary type: 


supposed that the blackness of his heart might be 
redeemed by the whiteness of his liver.” 








He must be a | 


do not come and kick him. Dr. Johnson said of | 
In like | t : hse of tua 
manner we say of the Lincoln sheriff—he is worth | best way is to regard it as a series of broa 


There isa curious kind of perverse wit in the | 


“ A political opponent says that we have twisted 
his arguments till they are no longer his but our , 


own. Suppose we were to twist his nose—would On the Study of Modern Languages in General, 
B 


“ A villain generally plays the coward, as if he | 


“ The editor of a Wisconsin paper speaks of a 
place where he says ‘ brass coin passes as money.’ 
He had better emigrate there. There his face 
would always be ‘ good for a drink.’ ” 


“Our neighbour suggests that we have never 
noticed his evening paper. We felt deeply peni- 
tent for our neglect. His little sheet appears to 
be very deserving. It looks exactly like himself, 
bating his ugliness; but an Irishman would say 
that his ugliness is hard to bate.” 


“ A certain editor, who has had a controversy 
with us, suggests that he and we look each other 
in the face. But he would have the advantage 
of us ; he would have much the better prospect.” 


“ A very plain gentleman of our acquaintance, 
against whom a suit at law has been brought, 
declares that he means to appear personally in his 
own favour. We must assure him, in all kindness, 
that his personal appearance is never in his 
favour.” . 


We give two or three more extracts as ge- 
neral amenities of the American press : 


“ A. K., speaking of the size of his paper, says 
that he has ‘ample room and vergeenough.’ He 

may as well complete the quotation: 
| — ‘Ample room ana verge enough 

The characters of hell to trace.’ ”’ 

“ A Whig editor in Indiana thinks that our 
neighbour has not improved much under our 
tuition. It may be so, but we are not yet dis- 
couraged; we trust to be able to make something 
of him yet. We say to him as the Frenchman 
said to his pet pig—‘ Ah! mine littie piggy, I 
vill make a man of you if you don’t make a —— 
hog of yourself.’” 











“The editor of the ‘——— Democrat’ says 
that he does’nt know us, and never expects to 
meet us on this side of the grave. We shall think 
ourselves in particularly bad luck if we meet him 
on the other side.” 





! 
| 
| The editor of the —~—— has undertaken to 
laugh at us for placing ourselves, when indisposed, 
under the care of a Thompsonian doctor. Just 
now he himself goes for the homeopathic practice. 
| He has, at various times, tried all sorts of medical 
| treatment except one, and we advise him to try 
| that. ‘Doctor,’ said a very slovenly-looking 
patient, ‘I have tried everything I could think of 

for this rheumatism, and without the least effect.’ 
| ‘The doctor, surveying him fora moment, asked 
if he had ever tried a clean shirt. : 


We now dismiss this very curious book. 
| We cannot praise it for its good nature, and 
we trust that it is not particularly true. The 





| caricatures, not intended to be taken seriously ; 
and, looked ai in that light, it certainly has a 
right to be considered the most extraordinary 
| collection of witticisms ever yet published. 





nglish Language in Particular. 
An Essay. David Asher, Ph.D, (Triib- 
ner & Co.) . 78. 


Tue writer of this short work is, we believe, a 
teacher in the Commercial Academy of Leipsic, 


| and of the 


«The editor of the —— Mereury’ says ‘every- | and seems to be well qualified for the task 
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which he has set himself. The essay first | 
appeared in the Easter programme of the 
academy to which the author is attached ; it has 
been most favourably noticed by the different 
German periodicals to which it was sent for 


under the sanction of no less an authority 
upon the subject of which it treats than 
the Dean of Westminster. Like the little 
book upon the “ Literary History of Ger- 
many,” which we noticed a few weeks back, 
by Professor Solling, of Woolwich, this is | 
also a work written in English by a German. 

The facility with which both authors write our 

language, and the idiomatic accuracy with 

which they both express themselves, are proofs 

sufficient that they have laboured hard to 

qualify themselves for the duties which they 

have undertaken to perform, and reflect the 

highest credit upon them. In the present 

instance—the case of a German entering upon 

a discussion of the merits of the English lan- 

guage—his skill in our tongue goes far to make 

the reader see that he has well studied his sub- 

ject, and to entitle the writer to a respect- 

ful hearing. 

There are few points upon which in most of 
our public schools a greater revolution has 
within the last quarter of a century been 
effected than the study of modern languages. 
We remember that the late lamented Professor 
Delille was the first appointed French master 
in some three or four institutions of the greatest 
importance and reputation; and we believe 
that even up to the present time the learning 
of German is still only a desiderandum in esta- 
blishments which send up to the Universities 
the first scholars of the day. We still cling, 
and always shall cling, to the belief of the 
necessity of a thorough classical education, not 
only to every one who is to hold any position 
in society, but to all those too who fore to 
make their own way in the world; but we do 
also most earnestly advocate the expediency of 
enlarging the minds of the young, by giving 
them an early acquaintance with the literature 
of other countries besides their own. In this 
age of quick transit, and constant communica- 
tion between different nations, the want of 
knowledge of the language of our neighbours 
is a want which grows day by day. He gains 
a great insight into the character of a people 
who can appreciate the literature of that people. 
He cannot arrive at the same beac Wielgs toot 
translations; they are necessarily inanimate 
compared with the originals. Any one can 
say with what a different feeling he reads 
Homer in the original and in his English ren- 


, " / 
dering by Pope. — The student of Isaiah, even | and wonderfully happy development and condi- 


if he be not a Hebrew scholar, will readily 
peer from Bishop Lowth’s Notes upon the 
-rophet how very much his glorious diction 
must have lost in translation. And so in 
modern languages too, As our author quotes 
from Schopenthauer’s “ Parerga and Parali- 
pomena,” either a translation is in “its style 
constrained, stiff, and unnatural; or it is free, 
i.e. contents itself with an @ peu-prés, and that 
is wrong. A library of translations may be 
htly compared to a picture-gallery of copies.” 
t is related of Catharine di Medici, that on 
being told that Scaliger knew twenty languages, 


she observed, “That is twenty words for one | 


idea, For my part, I would rather have 
twenty ideas for one word!” The remark of 
Charles V. showed more wisdom, when he said 
that “he who knew four languages was worth 
four men.” The fact is that, as Dr, Asher 
also cites from Schopenhauer,— 


“In studying a foreign idiom, new notions find 
their entrance into the mind, and we not only ac- 
quire new words, but even new ideas.... Nor 


can we be said to have seized the genius of a 


| foreign tongue, until we duly comprehend all the 


ideas implied by the several words of the language 
we are studying, and until, in using a term, we 
immediately attach to it the precise idea it is in- 
tended to express, without first translating it into 
our native tongue, and employing it in the sense 
which it there conveys, but which often is not an 
exact equivalent. The same rule holds good with 
regard to whole phrases. But onee having pene- 
trated into the genius of a foreign language, we 
have made great progress towards an acquaint- 
ance with the nation that speaks it; for, as the 
style characterises an individual, so does the lan- 
guage characterise a nation. No one, however, 
can be said to have thoroughly mastered a foreign 
idiom, unless he be capable of translating into it 
not only books, but his very self; so that, with- 
out any detriment to his individuality, he be able, 
in a direct manner, to communicate himself in 
any tongue, and be as intelligible to foreigners as 
to his own countrymen.” 


In the year 1794, a prize was offered by the 
Berlin Academy of Science for the best essay 
upon the following subject :—“The establish- 
ment of an ideal standard of a perfect lan- 
guage ; an examination of the most celebrated 
ancient and modern tongues of Europe by that 
standard, and an investigation as to which of 
these languages approximated most nearly to 
it.” The prize was gained by a clergyman of 
the town of the name of Jenisch, who, in his 
treatise, made what he called “ A Philosophi- 
eo-Critical Comparison and Appreciation of 
Fourteen Ancient and Modern Languages of 
Europe.” The conditions laid down by him 
for “ a perfect language ” were, 1. Copiousness ; 
2. Energy of Expression ; 3. Perspicuity; 4. 
Euphony ; and after examining all his fourteen 
languages by this test, he awards the palm, 
in all but the last, to the English; though 
even with regard to the last qualification too, 
we are not without those who are willing to do 
battle in our behalf. 

The following testimony to the excellence 
of our language, from the ‘er of the greatest 
comparative philologist of the day — Jacob 
Grimm — will not be uninteresting to the 
reader, It is quoted from his essay “On the 
Origin of Language,” embodied in the Tran- 
sactions of the Berlin Academy of Science : 

“ Among all modern languages there is not 
one that, by discarding and upsetting the laws of 
sound, and by dropping nearly all inflections, has 
gained greater vigour and force than the English, 
which, moreover, from an abundance of free me- 
dials (Mittleténe) — which cannot indeed be 
taught, but may be acquired — derives an energy 
of expression, such as perhaps no human tongue 
could ever command. Its highly spiritual genius, 


tion, have been the result of a surprisingly inti- 
mate union of the two noblest languages in 
modern Europe, the Teutonic and the Romance. 
—It is well known in what relation these two 
stand to one another in the English tongue; the 
former supplying, in far larger proportion, the ma- 
terial groundwork, the latter the spiritual con- 
ceptions. In truth, the English language, which 
by no mere accident has produced and upborne 
the greatest and most predominant poet of modern 
times, as distinguished from the ancient classical 
poetry (I can, of course, only mean Shakspeare), 
may with all right be called a world language ; 
| and like the English people appears destined here- 
after to prevail with a sway more extensive even 
than its present over all the portions of the globe. 
For in wealth, good sense, and closeness of struc- 
ture no other of the languages at this day spoken 
deserves to be compared with it — not even our 
German, which is torn, even as we are torn, and 
must first rid itself of many defects, before it can 
enter boldly into the lists, as a competitor with 
the English.” . 





Such words from such an authority must 





os Bae ht: and indeed it requires but little 
trouble argue out this cinenh scholar’s 
ponte, The “vigour and force” of the 
glish » Which are the first points to 
which he alludes, are the admiration of all 
foreign critics; they are peculiar to our lan- 
guage, and arise to a great extent from its 
ess of construction, and freedo fromm the 
encumbrance of too frequent a use of the definite 
and indefinite articles. Jenisch, in the essay 
mentioned above, quotes the sentence—“ man 
was made for society” — to point out the 
clearness and énergy of the English language 
as contrasted with the German, where, he says, 
in these few words, “two cumbrous articles 
would be required.” Then, too, there is “ the 
total absence of any inflection of the article to 
indicate case or number.” And in both points 
which we have mentioned, “he justly sees an 
excellence, which, in these particulars, renders 
the English superior even to the 
Greek, ‘the most perfect speech ever spoken 
by man,’” Once more, “in the conjugation 
of the verb, the English 1 e has an ad- 
vantage over the German in its double future, 
or its two auxiliaries ‘shall and will.’” The 
“wealth” of our is another point which 
attracted the attention of Jacob Grimm. Upon 
which our author himself observes, that “it is 
evident that an idiom, combining two such 
rich languages as the Norman (or French) and 
the Saxon (or German), must necessarily sur- 
them both, singly, in copiousness, con- 
sidering that, in so many instances, it has at 
least two words, one of Norman and one of 
Saxon derivation for every idea. Thus, to 
give but one instance, Greenwood Mes the pre- 
face to his Grammar) enumerates thirty words 
of mixed descent to express the varieties of 
the passion of anger.” Grimm also praises 
what he calls “the good sense and closeness 
of structure’’ of the English language. For 
this our author quotes “a e from Blair, 
setting forth our freedom from all intricacy of 
cases, declensions, moods, and tenses ; the few 
variations of termination; “by the help ofa 
few prepositions and auxiliary verbs, all the 
purposes of significancy in meaning being ac- 
complished, while the words, for the most part, 
preserve their form unchanged :” and he eyen 
takes up the cudgels against Blair himself, 
who ventures to “ek of “ disadvantages in 
point of elegance, brevity, and force, which 
follow from this structure of the language.” 


“« There is no arbitrariness in any one instance. 
The language acknowledges no law, but the law 
of reason and good sense. Hence, too, there is no 
absurdity to be met with in English grammar, 
such as — but no, I will not institute comparisons, 
these being proverbially odious, and perhaps no- 
where more so than here, where they touch na- 
tional sensibility without benefiting science. 
Suffice it to say that, in every instance, the English 
language appeals to the understanding, and leaves 
the decision to reason.—Hence the study of 
English grammar proves a most useful discipline 
of the mind, exercising, as it does, its higher 
faculties, and not merely menesy. Hence, too, 
though it is perhaps the easiest of all grammars, 
it is yet not without its great difficulties to a dull 
comprehension, nor without great utility to one 
of brighter intellect, for it evokes reflection, and 
brings the reasoning faculty of the individual 
into play. No mere reference to even the best 
English grammar will assist the student in his 
embarrassment as to placing or omitting the arti- 
cle,—be it the definite or indefinite ;—-or as to the 
position of the adverb; or the use of shall and 
will, or should and would; or can and may; or 
the imperfect or perfect tense; or some and any; 
— those great stumbling-blocks to the foreigner: 
but, in all these instances, he will have to consult 
his own judgment, and to be guided by its deci- 
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n, provided, of course, he have mastered the 
snius of the language and its laws, founded still 
-sound sense alone.” 
Dr. Asher devotes an interesting chapter to 
he English Language considered in a Lite- 
y Point of View ;” in which he endeavours 
bring before the German student the “ pecu- 
r and pre-eminent claims” which English 
erature has upon his attention, as well from 
he affinity which it bears to the literature of 
$ own country; the influence which the 
terature of each country has had upon that of 
he other; and the high intrinsic merit of 
Inglish literature itself. He observes truly, 
at as in the language of a yeas enerally, 
e characteristics of that people may be traced, 
it is more especially “in the poetry of a 
tion that its mode of thinking, as modified 
id influenced by the feelings, finds its truest 
pression ;” and he goes on to instance the 
ational appreciation of Shalspeare, as a stand- 
g proof of his first position,—the affinity—that 
in point of character and feeling—of the 
iterature of England and Germany. His his- 
bry of the growth of the influence of English 
erature upon German literature from the 
ime when, at the commencement of the 
venteenth century, a company of English 
layers performed at Dresden and elsewhere, is 
ery interesting, As we said in our notice of 
Professor Solling’s book in our impression for 
anuary 21st, the literature of Germany at this 
ige seemed in a state of lethargy; nor was it 
ore the beginning of the eighteenth century 
at there was much.show of returning life. 
ottsched, at that time the dominant authority 
on literary matters, followed too slavishly in 
e footsteps of his French models ; and Bod- 


ast 
‘ 


‘mer, of Zurich, headed an opposition party, and 


his translation of Milton into German led the 
ttention of his fellow-countrymen back again to 
e literature of the land of Shakspeare. Since 
hat time Sh. are has grown upon the na- 
ional mind of Germany ; and to use the words 
of a writer quoted by Dr. Asher, “there has 
probably never been an instance in which 
foreign author has been so completely 
adopted into, and had so much influence upon, 
he national literature of a country, as in the 
case of Shakspeare in Germany.” It is scarcely 


_ too much to say that Germany has done almost 
* more for Shakspeare than 
_ England been backward in acknowle 


gland; nor has 
ing the 
eat merit of some of the German critics upon 
“Tt was Lessing,” said Cole- 
ridge, “who first. proved to all thinking men, 


;even to Shakspeare’s countrymen, the true 


nature of his apparent irregularities.” The 


_» labours of the two Schlegels and Tieck are also 


well known ; particularly, perhaps, the lectures 
of A. W. Sch legel, who, in conjunction with 

Germany with a translation, 
of which our author says that it “stands un- 


) rivalled in the history of literature, and takes 


a high rank as a classical work in his own 
language.” But the influence exercised by- 
English upon German literature was not 
confined to Shakspeare alone. Bodmer, as we 
have already said, introduced Milton to his 
fellow-countrymen. In the same century (the 
18th) we have versions of Addison, Pope, 
and Young, and imitations of many others. 
Then, later still, Hume, Robertson, and Gib- 
bon, soon met with their translators; Shaftes- 

and Locke, with enthusiastic admirers of 
no less fame than Leibnitz, Lessing, and Men- 
delssohn ; while we find Kant himself con- 


- fessing to having received his first impulse, and 


his first guidance “in the field of speculative 


' philosophy,” from David Hume. 


ted that the action of 
© countries, the one upon 


But we have 








the other, was reciprocal — that Germany re- 
~ to England as much as she had received 
rom her. It was just towards the close of 
the last century that the translation of Biir- 
ger’s two famous ballads of “ Lenore” and 
“The Wild Hunstman,” by Taylor and Scott 
respectively, produced in Edinburgh a sudden 
assion for German literature. Soon after came 
yron, with his great admiration for German 
literature in general, and the productions of 
Goethe in particular; an admiration which he 
will appear to have received back almost in 
full from the illustrious author of Faust. In- 
deed, the creators of Faust and Manfred must 
have had much in common with one another. 
But there ‘was another school of poets, which 
had drunk deep draughts at “the fountain of 
German literature,” and had imbibed no little 
of its spirit ;—- we allude of course to the so- 
called “ Lake School,” the productions of the 
members of which evince oftentimes even much 
more of German than of English thought. We 
have not space now to follow out the effect of 
their love for German literature and German 
philosophy upon the minds of Coleridge, and 
Vordsworth, and the rest; it is sufficient 
merely to advert to the manifest increase of the 
German element in all classes of English litera- 
ture, first introduced, or at least first so effec- 
tually imported by the se of the “ Lake 
School.” We need scarcely mention the names 
of Carlyle, Kingsley, Froude, Bulwer, and Ten- 
nyson —and any one of our readers can add 
many more—to show the influence which 
Germany still exercises upon the literature 
of our country. On the other hand, the effect 
is still again mutual. Dickens and Thackeray, 
Marryat and Lever, and above all Macau- 
lay, are as thoroughly’ appreciated, and as en- 
thusiastically admired throughout Germany as 
here at home; and it was pleasant to read of 
the tribute paid to the memory of the lamented 
historian by the National Academy of Pesth, 
of which he was a aa member, 
by the delivery of an eulogium upon his 
writings and character at a special meeting 
held for that purpose. To-day we have in 
another column mentioned the fact of the suc- 
cess of a recent rendering of Tom Hood into 
German; and we have quoted the words of 
the correspondent to whom we are indebted 
for the intelligence, and cordially agree in his 
sentiment that “a good work, well transferred 
from one language into another, is yet another 
link added to the chain that binds the nations 
together.” We believe that there is between the 
English and the Germans “a reciprocal giving 
and taking, a mutual interchange of ideas, 
such as is nowhere else to be met with.” And 
the result must be good, not only in a literary 
but in a political sense; and tends not only to 
the increase of each nation’s knowledge, but 
to the promotion of a more comprehensive 
application of that knowledge which it already 
possesses. k 
Our author finishes his work with a short 
chapter on our language, “ considered from a 
practical point of view,” and sets forth not only 
the utility, but the necessity, to all classes of 
society, of understanding the language of the 
most powerful race in the world. For not only 
is our tongue the vernacular, we must remem- 
er, of a leading nation in Europe, but of a 
gigantic empire in America, and a growing 
eople in Australia, of whom none can tell the 
And not only so, but in the far East, 
from the Indus to the Ganges,—in the islands 
of the Indian Ocean,—oh the coasts of China, 
—and at the southernmost point of ae ar" 
English is the language of government, 0 
pee and of ory ay life. Our author 
expresses himself enthusiastically, but hardly 











more so than the subject requires. He more- 
over expresses himself well ;—we have read his 
little book with attention, and have but rarely 
found him tripping. He has a wonderful 
respect for the freedom of our language from 
unnec articles; and if he were to avail 
himself of it a little more, and were to rid him- 
self of his German habit of talking of a 
Shakspeare, a Chaucer, &e., he would write 
still more like an Englishman than he does at 

resent. It is a very able and interesting 
ittle work, and we can conscientiously recom- 
mend it to our readers, 





An Exposition of the Book of Ecclesiastes, By 
the Rev. Charles Bridges, M.A., Rector of 
Hinton Martell, Dorset. 

A serres of plain, practical commentaries on 

some of the more difficult books of Scripture, 

in an accessible form, and adapted to the minds 
of ordinary, sensible, every-day people, is 
much to be desired. Such persons have no 
time for reading books over profound or phi- 
losophical, where in every other sentence there 
is a nut to crack, requiring sharpness and ingc= 
nuity to effect it; but what they want in the 
way of commentary, is otanpls reflections, 
which commend themselves to their common 
sense as soon as read, and clear up, without 
much discussion, points otherwise abstruse or 
incomprehensible, It is unfair, and almost 
cruel, to introduce into an exposition of a book 
of Scripture, intended not for the scholar but 
for the person of average education, discussions 
on its inspiration, authenticity, or authority. 

To the latter, theology is not the business but, 

if he be a serious person, itis the solace of life ; 

and to burden his mind with any suggestion 
caleulated to throw the least doubt on the 
soundness of that he has always held to be 
sound, can produce not the least good, and will 
robably result in much harm, For the esta- 
lishment of truth a much bolder method of 
criticism is necessary in commentaries of 
another class. We have received certain 
books into the same canon for certain reasons, 
chiefly because we think them to have come 
from the pens of inspired writers. If the 
grounds of our opinion have been incorrect in 
any case, it might be the duty of the Church 
to expel such a book from the canon. But it 
certainly is the duty of all those who value the 

Bible not to deprecate but to invite the most 

searching inquiry into all the books which it 

contains, whether historical, moral, or episto- 
lary. It is the fashion to decry German critical 
labours ; but those who do so can be little aware 
how much we are indebted for a right under- 
standing of the New Testament especially, to 
such writers as Olshausen, Stier, or Meyer, 
and what Germany has done for sound bib- 
lical criticism. 

The Book of Ecclesiastes is one that as 
caused many doubts and difficulties to well-dis- 

sed people. They have sometimes scarcely 
fom able to determine whether its contents 
were meant to be epicurean or cynical, believ- 
ing or sceptical, Sometimes the Preacher 
seems to commend mere worldly enjoyment; 
more often he asserts the vanity of all earthly 
things. Sometimes he appears to confound 
the distinction between the good and the bad, 
when he declares that one merit belongs both 
to the righteous and to the wicked ; while at 
another time he insists upon the judgment into 
which every secret thing shall be brought, 

whether it be or whether it be evil. A 

book so paradoxical requires elucidation to 

make it profitable. Mr. Bridges’ exposition 
has accomplished this in a very satisfactory 
manner, He heads each section with one or 
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two verses of the text, and then proceeds to 
comment upon them. Thus, on the words, 
- In the morning sow thy seed,” he will enlarge 
thus : 


“ The scriptural figure seems to point to a more 
definite application. ‘The sower soweth the 
word.’ When? In the morning of life. The 
value of the seed sown in the hearts of the young 
is beyondall calculation. If the type or character 
of the young be ignorance, it is not absolute hard- 
ness—the fruit of nature, indeed, but not of nature 
hardened by habit. Let them know what the 
world is—a mere bauble, or worse ; what the hope 
of the Gospel is—full of joy and immortality. 
What are their wants— what their resources. 
With ali the heedlessness of youth, its volatility 
and self-will, in many a case the listlessness will 
be roused; the vacant look brightened into intel- 
ligence; the stubbornness disciplined by convic- 
tion. There is, indeed, a world of sorrow and 
temptation before them. But a new and bright 
colouring is given to their prospect. Provision 
is made for the roughness of the road, A Friend 
is engaged on their side. A Guide, Guard, and 
Father, who will not leave nor forsake.” 


Mr. Bridges explains the passage relating to 
old age, towards the close of the writing, in the 
following manner : 


* The figure is that of a house—‘ the house of 
clay ;' the earthly house of this tabernacle; its 
gradual dissolution—every part in decay, has- 
tening to ruin. The keepers of the house evi- 
dently represent the hands and arms hanging 
down in tremulous weakness ‘in age,’ the time 
when our strength faileth. The strong man bow- 
ing. Picture the knees and thighs, before so ro- 
bust, now beginning to bend under a burden 
hitherto carried with vigour. In the grinders we 
see the teeth performing its millstone work for 
our food, cutting the meat and breaking it into 
small pieces, preparing it for the digestion, and 
turning it into nourishment. Yet even here, 
when the grinders are few, the masticating labour 
makes the meals a daily drudgery. Still more 
grievous is the trial, when they that look out of 
the windows are darkened—a very common afflic- 
tion, when the eyes looking through the socket are 
so dim that they cannot see or see only indis- 
tinctly. To supply this failure even the kindly 
effort of public teaching is defeated by the dul- 
ness of hearing. The doors are shut in the streets. 
The opening for the mutual intercourse is barred 
up, and though unnatural effort may partially 
open the door, yet it is a poor compensation for 
the easy flowing pleasures of younger and brighter 
days. The door of speech, as well as of hearing, 
is shut up. The sound of the grinding is low. The 
loss of the teeth affects the speech. The im- 

aired organ sounding low deprives social life of 

alf its charms.” 

Such is the explanation of the well-known 
and poetical description of man’s declining days: 
“In the day when the keepers of the house 
shall tremble,.and the strong men shall bow 
themselves, and the grinders cease, because 
they are few ; and those that look out of 
their windows be darkened. And the door 
shall be shut in the streets, when the sound of 
the grinding is low.” 

The authorship of Ecclesiastes has been as- 
signed to the son of David. At first named 
Jedidiah, “the darling of Jehovah;” then So- 
lomon, “the peaceful,” corresponding to our Al- 
fred, “all-peace,” or ick, “rich in peace ” ; 
he was the favourite son of his royal father, 
The second son of Bathsheba, her eldest having 
died in his infancy, to the inexpressible grief 
of David, he was the successful rival to Ammon 
and Adonijah in the contest for the crown. 
Consecrated to the sovereignty by that cere- 
mony which has ever, in imitation of that event, 
been employed in the coronation of Christian 
monarchs, and with acclamations of the crowd 
such as are heard when a monarch of England 
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is inthroned, he received the homage of princes 
and priests, and was established on the throne 
of his father. Far to the North, the founda- 
tions of the buildings he erected in Baalbec, to 
this day, it is said, may be seen. Arabian 
chiefs became his tributaries. The kings of 
Arabia and Saba brought him gifts. The re- 
membrance of his splendour and ificence 
cheered the Jews in their fallen condition. It 
was to his maj our Lord compared the 
works of creation: “ Verily I say unto you, 
that even Solomon in all his glory was not ar- 
rayed like one of these.” His commerce ex- 
tended from Spain, on the west, to the coast of 
Malala, on the east. All that could minister 
to sense, satisfy ambition, or please the intel- 
lect, was his. He received visible tokens of 
the divine favour. He reached the topmost 
pinnacle of human greatness. The temple he 
erected was filled, the sacred historian tells us, 
with the manifestation of the presence of God. 
Never before had a kingdom so magnificent, or 
apparently so stable, been established on earth, 
at which was afterwards the dream of Plato 
seemed fulfilled in Judeea; for “kings were phi- 
losophers, and philosophers were kings.” 

But as the woman had given to Adam, and 
he did eat and fell, so “ king Solomon loved 
many strange women; and it came to pass 
when Solomon was old, that his wives turn 
away his heart after other gods ; and his heart 
was not perfect with the Lord his God.” The 
cousequence was, that to support a luxurious 
court the kingdom was impoverished. The 
burden of taxation laid upon the people was 
beyond their powers of endurance, and ‘their 
smouldering passions broke out in the reign of 
his successor into open rebellion, The king- 
dom became divided and weakened by intes- 
tine strife, and the mighty kingdom of Solo- 
mon sank as rapidly as it had been swayed for 
a short period gloriously. 

Remembering these facts, the Book of Ec- 
clesiastes presents just what we should ex- 
pect as characteristic of the “confessions” of 
such aman. He had lived to find the plea- 
sures of sense pall upon him; he had lived to 
find his subjects who once adored him alie- 
nated from him; the knowledge he had ac- 
ree immense though it was, and though 

istant princes had come to hear his wisdom, 
= w me to him of the wide regions 
still unexplored ; he had tried a grand experi- 
ment, and his failure was complete. He had 
left the Creator for the creature, and had found 
that the creature apart from the Creator was 
vanity. “Vanity of vanities, saiththe preacher, 
vanity of vanities ; allis vanity.” The mourn- 
ful saying of Heraclitus, “all things are depart- 
ing, nothing remains ; ” the sad longing to ap- 
rehend the “One ” of Parmenides ; the intel- 
ectual exercise to reach the ideal world of pure 
and substantial existence of Plato; and the 
thought of Aristotle, that true happiness can 
consist only in contemplation,—are some of the 
expressions in which the heathen world em- 
ied, or tried to embody, the view Solomon 
has taken of human life. 

Those who read the book we are reviewing 
will find that this is not really a gloomy view 
—that faith and not asceticism is inculeated— 
that the love of God will not diminish a 
man’s admiration for the visible world. Thé 
visible world apart from God is indeed bre 
but to the eye of faith it is symbolical of Hi 

resence, and filled with Deity. “ Live joy- 
y with the wife whom thou lovest.” 
age could not — laid down his last 

e of happiness without a poignant pang in 
the reco. Sen of his own ‘can violation 
of it, Live joyfully with the wife whom thou 
lovest—a single, undivided love—so contrary 
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to the unrestrained lust which had been his 
appetite and indulgence. 

e should ——- = ot es- 
pecially as to the library of worki 
men’s betes Thereis nothing in it shiek 
the most scantily educated might not under- 
stand, and but little which the most highly 
endowed might not peruse with advantage. 
The idea has been well conceived and ably 
executed, and we wish Mr. Bridges God 
speed in his endeavours, whether by written 
or spoken word, to make his countrymen “wise 
unto salvation.” 


{No. 84 (2244). 





THE FRENCH PRESS. 


UnrramontanisM has just received a heavy 
blow in France. It not be a very new 
iece of information to our readers that the 
nivers has been suppressed ; but the attitude 

in which this overt act of war places the Impe- 
rial Government has not yet been considered 
in its most important bearings. When Louis 
Napoleon first ascended the throne as the elect 
of ce, he undoubtedly considered his great 
allies to be the Church and the Army, and he 
imagined the possibility of making the currents 
of ten streams run in the same channel. 
There was nothing impossible in this. The 
French soldier is not a particularly religious 
character, and is far from looking with parti- 
cular reverence on the priesthood in general, 
but he is rarely an absolute infidel; he has a 
notion that his salvation may be effected without 
much trouble to himself, if he will pay a little 
outward respect to the forms of religion,—go 
occasionally to confess, and when in the pre- 
sence of death receive the viaticum with due 
solemnity. Every care is taken by those who 
preside over his education to make him to 
think and act accordingly. He is taught to 
cultivate class virtues and to neglect others, to 
avoid military offences, and to regard others as 
very venial. Cowper's ees aga of military 
morality in his own the country might 
pass current for that of ce in the present 
time: 

With nothing hore that needs to be concealed 

Manly deportmen allant, easy, gay ; 

A hand as liberal as the light of day;— __ 

The soldier that does this—that never shrinks, 

Nor closets up his thoughts, whate’er he thinks ; 


Who scorns to do an injury by stealth— 
Must go to heaven—and I must drink his health.” 


The priesthood on their side regarded the 
Emperor as their ally; they considered that 
they could give him valuable support, and that 
he was too wise a man to _ about “a 
cepting and paying for it. e army was hi 
Re ak nian Wi complete adiek and 
so long as he could be relied on himself, so 
long the army might evidently be relied on 
too. All this appeared self-evident in the first 
days of the Empire, and the clergy gave the 
new government a hearty and zealous support. 
But he long there began to — doubts. 
The army wanted employment. a Ka- 
byles, or even roasting them alive, 2 la Pelissier, 
though an exciting amusement, could not un- 
fortunately be carried on to a sufficient extent 
to provide with recreation the whole half mil- 
lion of soldiers of which the French army is 
composed. The Russian dispute threatened ; the 
quarrel was carefully nursed into a promising 
war. The French were allowed to reap glory 
enough to excite a war spirit, and encouraged 
to take all the credit of the success to them- 


selves; and then, when no further advantage 
could acerue to France, and when the further 
weakening of Russia would have injured the 


cause of ism itself, a peace was patched 
induced the court of St, Petersburgh 


up which 
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to look on France as a friend and on England 
as an enemy. So far all was well. The army 
had been ge and was-glorified, but the 
question still remained, Was the Emperor 
himself a soldier at heart? Had the mantle 
of his illustrious Uncle really fallen upon him ? 
Was he worthy to command the men that had 
taken Sebastopol? Now this question went 
far deeper than such an one could have done 
in d. The army regarded the dynasty 
as a | we military one. In their view, it 
must depend upon the army, or must utterly 
fail. The First Napoleon was a greater captain 
than any of his marshals; he was admitted to 
be so by men who if they understood nothing 
else did unquestionably understand the art of 
war, In his presence they felt that they were 
before their master, and they followed him and 
supported his rule because he was, as they 
considered, the embodiment of military des- 


tism. 

He gained nothing in their view by his 
genius for legislation, nor even by his adminis- 
trative talent, wonderful as that was, except 
so far as it was employed in the army and its 
management, The feeling of the military 
class remained unchanged, and there was a 
suspicion at first, and a growing conviction 
afterwards, that the place occupied among the 
soldiers of the Empire by the First Napoleon 
and the Third was a widely different one. In 
fact, what held the army to its fidelity was not 
@ personal, but adynastic attachment. Had it 
not been for this, “one King Log would have 
been quite as good as another ;” and symptoms 
of dissatisfaction, if not of disaffection, began to 
appear. The Emperor had not probably fore- 
seen this, but he quite understood the signs of 
the times as they gradually revealed them- 
selves. A new war was already becoming im- 
minent. The first had separated, as Napoleon 
foresaw, Austria from Russia, The second 
was to prepare the way for the annexation of 
Savoy and Nice to France. For this purpose, 
Victor Emmanuel must be compensated on the 
Italian side of the Alps, and Austria was to 
pay the cost of the enlargement. But now was 
the time to obtain a subsidiary come" 
The Emperor has as full confidence in his mili- 
ae genius as in the star of his destiny. He 
had taken the measure of all his marshals, and 
found that he was still the Napoleon. The 
result proved that he was in the right — he re- 
turned to Paris a victorious general. He had 
beaten the best disciplined armies in Europe 
on their own ground, and had a right hence- 
forward to reckon himself among the great sol- 
diers of the century. But these very victories 
. had —e face to face with the Papal 

power. ile he had been consolidating his 
poner 3 with the army, and at the same time 
taking the initiatory steps towards a revision of 
the treaties of 1815, and the restoration of the 
France of the first empire, he had been losing 
rapidly with the other and co-ordinate in- 
fluence, i of which he expected to 
— e Church felt that, however polite 

e might be, he was still a polite master; and 
the developement of his policy tended to re- 
mind them of the days when Pius VII. was 
made to comprehend how small the temporal 
power of a pontiff may become. 

The falling away of the clergy is to be dated 
long before the Italian war; it arose with the 
increasing —s between the Emperor and 
the army, which the results of the Italian war 
completed. The priests found that Louis Na- 


— was quite willing to have their help, 
ut quite able to rule without them. And 


now, the consequences of the Lombard 
camy sigh; Seanted forth the burning desire for 
on the part, not only of Tuscany, Mo- 


| dena, Parma, Venice, but also of the Roman | 


| Legations, We cannot think this was unfore- 
seen. It was impossible to excite a revolt 
against the Grand Duke of Tuscany, whose sins 
were of the less flagrant kind, without calling 
up a far more vehement one from the really 
oppressed and down-trodden inhabitants of the 
Papal States ; nor could it be a consistent po- 
licy to allow the Tuscan prince to remain in 
exile, and his subjects to choose a new form of 





government for themselves, and at the same | 





} 


communion is seeking to cast off what it calls 
“ the yoke of the state.” It might be well that 
they should compare notes, and both would 
find that they have something to learn. But 
to return to the French clergy—the Emperor 
noticed their growing disaffection, and gave 
them from time to time very unmistakable 
“pieces of his mind” upon manners, creeds, 
and things in general. Of the parti prétre, the 
Raies pope was the Univers, conducted, as 
everybody knows, by M. Louis Veuillot, a 


time to prop up with the bayonets of a French | gentleman whose whole system seems to have 


ment of the Sacred College. 

One course only remained, and that one the 
Emperor adopted,—he advised the Pope to let 
the revolted provinces go—and gave his Holi- 
ness plainly to understand that, not only would 
no French armaments come to recover his lost 
territories, but that those of other nations should 
not be permitted to do so. The probable re- 
sult will be the formation of a powerful Etru- 
rian kingdom under the sceptre of Victor 
Emmanuel, and the willing cession of two un- 
productive and outlying provinces which will 
serve to round off the empire of Napoleon III. 
and give to France her natural boundaries. 

It is not to be expected that the Ultramontan- 
ists among the French clergy,—and these, we re- 

t to say, make up the great majority of the 
Seay naa sit down contented under such a 
state of things as this ; they began to murmur, 
at first low and faintly, gradually their voices 
gained strength, and they came forward with 
allocutions, pastoral letters and addresses, in 
which, under guise of great respect for consti- 
tuted authority, they contrived to make the 
country understand that they thought it was 
going to the dogs, and that the cause of the 
impending ruin was the impiety of the Empe- 
ror. And here it may be a very legitimate 
question, whether, even in the eyes of a reli- 
gious Roman Catholic, there be anything really 
sacred in the temporal power of the Pope. It 
seems to be generally understood that he would 
be able to attend to the affairs of that church 
of which he is the recognised head, were he 
free from the embarrassments produced by his 
most ill-governed principality. Mis infallibility 
suffers because he is perpetually proving that 


| 

} . . . 

army the infinitely more atrocious misgovern- 
} 


administrators. His peace of mind suffers, be- 
cause if ever a potentate were detested by his 
subjects that peed is the Pope, and not 
mainly through any fault of his own ; and his 
political status is most insecure, for he must 
ever depend upon some powerful Roman 
Catholic state, and be swayed hither and 
thither as the rulers of that state require. On 
the other hand, it is difficult to conceive such 
an authority as that claimed by the Sovereign 
Pontiff fairly exercised in the dominions of any 
other power however friendly. If the territorial 
wealmess of the Papacy is felt to be a disad- 
vantage in that it renders a sort of protectorate 
necessary, how manifold would those dis- 
advantages become if the Pope himself were 
the subject of some—of any other—prince ? 
Perhaps the only way in which the problem 
could be solved would be to place the Pope in 
the position of the last Byzantine emperors,— 
give him the city of Rome, and let all the 
rest of “the Patrimony of St. Peter’s” be yielded 
up to some friendly power. This seems to be 
the idea of Louis Napoleon himself, and we 
certainly see no reason why the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church should wish ill to him on that 
account, 

It is very curious to observe how the Ultra- 
montanists in the Roman Church cling to the 
idea of their chief’s temporalities, and how 
anxiously the corresponding party in our own 





he and his fellow clerics are the very worst of 


| 


| 








been so overflowing with bile, that a civil 
ey from his pen was what our transat- 
antic friends would call “a right down real 
curiosity.” This champion of orthodoxy at 
once attacked the Government with a ve- 
hemence which could only be understood on 
the theory that the Governmcut would not dare 
to touch M. Veuillot, and that a collision be- 
ween Church and State, or rather between the 
Ultramontanists and the State, would be in the 
highest degree perilous to the latter. The 
Government accepted the implied challenge, 
and at once suppressed the pugnacious journal. 
It is true that it will be published in Brus- 
sels, for the edification of the “ braves Belges.”’ 
But we —— that the Emperor being in 
earnest in the matter, and not usually adopting 
half measures when he is so, will effectually 
prevent its circulation in France. Were we to 
speak abstractedly about the putting down of 
papers, it would be impossible for us to ap- 
prove of such a measure, even with regard to 
the wretched, ribald, narrow-principled, or 
rather unprincipled print lately called L’ Uni- 
vers ; but as the custom in France permits 
such a proceeding, we are very well content 
that the paper in question should be one of its 
victims. We shall by and bye have to chronicle 
the results of such an act, and we have 1 it 
doubt that we shall find them beneficial. 





NEW NOVELS. 
Tue Pocket Novers, Piffin the Philanthropist. 
My Aunt’s Umbrella. Illustrated by Charles 
Bennett. W. Kent & Co., (late D. Bogue.) 


We had been led to expect something good 
in the first issue of the Pocket Novels. We 
opened the volume, therefore, with more than 
usual curiosity, and perused “ Piffin the Philan- 
thropist” with more interest than we are able, as 
a general rule, to bestow on everyday novels. But 
our satisfaction on reaching the end of the story 
was far from complete. We felt that the author was 
certainly very clever, and that he possessed de- 
scriptive powers of no ordinary character. But 
in “ Piffin the Philanthropist,” there appears to 
be a constant determination on the part of the 
writer to be humorous, and that in a way which 
involuntarily suggests that he is imitating the 
style and mannerism of another very popular no- 
velist— which, to say the least, is disagreeable, and 
certainly quite unnec ; for he himself pos- 
sesses a delightful vein of humour (as evinced in 
“My Aunt’s Umbrella”), which will serve him 
much better than all attempts at echoing the style 
of other writers. The plot of the story is very 
simple. Mr. Piffin, after haying made his own 
fortune, has another one left him by an uncle, in 
addition to “the whole of the houses on one side of 
Oak-apple Row.” These houses are in such a state 
of dilapidation that they are of littie or no value ; 
but Mr. Piffin philanthropically determines to 
pull them all down and rebuild them, and thus make 
his tenants comfortable. Everything goes on well 
up to the end of the quarter, when Mr. Piffin finds 
his philanthropy has been quite misplaced, for 
one tenant turns out to be a receiver of stolen 
goods, and another (a “ respectable lone widow”) 
an accomplice of the same, and a third, a coiner, 
from none of whom can he obtain his rent. We 
give the following extract as a specimen of our 
author’s style : 
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“*Don’t talk about it, Mr. Scriggs,’ groaned Mr. Piffin. | 
* Pinkers was nothing more Nor less than a receiver of stolen 
goods. They attacked me, Mr. Seriggs; and it's a mercy 


I'm alive to tell the tale—oh !’ 


“* Well, sir,’ said Mr. Scriggs, restricting a rising sneeze 
and letting it off inside his head, an operation which shook 
him to a perfectly electrical extent, and produced a sodden, 


explosive, fizzing sort of sound, ‘ well, sir, I effected an 


entrance into No. |, and found that Pinkers had taken all the 


brass and hiron that he could lay hands on all over the house, 
He’s taken up the pipes, sir, and he’s taken off all the door- 
handles, and most of the locks, sir; and he’s not only done 
that, sir, but he’s actually cut the cock off the cistern —’ 

*** What!’ shouted Mr. Piffin. 

“* He’s cut the cock off the cistern,’ pursued Mr. Scriggs 
emphatically, * and the consequence is that the water’s run 
on without impediment into thekitchen ; and they do say, in 


the street, that somebody’s child, that got down the hairy for | 
his ball, has been drowned in the kitchen, and so I’ve left a | 


man and a boy dragging for the body.’ Here Mr. Scriggs let 
off enother pyrotechnical sneeze inside his head with terrible 
violence, and relapsed into silence. 

*** Heavens and earth,’ cried Mr. Piffin, ‘is it possible ? 
What a horrible thief that Pinkers is! But an empty house, 
Mr. Scriges, is better than a bad tenaut ; and we must put up 
with our first loss,’ 

“* Precisely what I always said,’ continued Mr. Scriggs ; 
‘ but there’s No. 2—’ 

“* At the mere mention of No. 2, and the suspicion of any- 
thing being wrong with that model tenement, Mr. Piffin 
gasped again. He eyed Mr. Scriggs deliberately for a few 


seconds, and then summoned sufficient courage to say, ina | 
mild and affable manner, as if the intelligence to be conveyed | 
to him could only be of the most pleasing nature, ‘ Well, 


Mr. Scriggs, and what of No. 2? 


But so it was—their fates seemed inseparably 
| linked together—when one met with an accident, 
the other was sure to meet with an accident too. 
This wonderful and mysterious umbrella Aunt 
Gregory’s nephew unluckily took with him by 
| mistake to Ramsgate. Suffice it to say, that after 
getting him into very ludicrous difficulties, he at 
| length obtains by its means an amiable and pretty 
| little wife. How this was brought about the 
| reader must learn for himself. He will find that an 
| hour spent with “ My Aunt’s Umbrella ” will be no 
| ordinary treat. The following reconciliation scene 
terminates all the difficulties of Aunt Gregory’s 
| nephew in connection with the “old umbrella.” 
“* Herbert !’ my aunt said, still standing on the same spot, 
| ‘you should learn to endure things with patience and sub- 
| mission. You do not know how far the evils we have to en- 
| counter, and the ills we have to support, are not designed to 
bring us happiness. In all his wild and desperate adventures 
our poor uncle Gregory, of the Pelican, never suffered but 
| he did so happily. How do you know that the misfortunes 
; Which you accuse this umbrella of having brought upon you, 
may not have been designed as blessings? I know poor 
uncle Gregory, of the Pelican, would have told you so.’ 
“ Old Tompion had been listening attentively to my aunt's 
lecture, and when she had come to this point he burst out— 
| _“*What, brave old Gregory, of the Pelican! Did you 
| know him, madam ?* 
“ “He was my brother,’ said my aunt, without moving a 


Nag . P { 
“* Well, sir,’ returned the agent, ‘I quite agree with you | muscle or exhibiting the remotest surprise. In her opinion 


that an empty house is better than a bad tenant; but we can't 
get him out —’ 
** Get him out — get who out ?’ 


“*T've been trying all the morning, sir, but stratagem's no | 


use, and physicians’ force is unreasonable, considering our 
respective vaits ; and so there he is.” 

“* Who is — what is —what do you ‘mean — what are you 
talking about ? Has anything happened to that excellent 
woman Mrs. Crimpley ?’ 

** Lor’ bless you. sir,’ continued the agent, ‘it’s not her — 
it’s her under-tenant; he’s broke a winder and taken pose 
session ; and there he fs in for a year, ‘ under his agreement,’ 
he says ; ‘ black and white,’ as he calls it. i never seed 
anything like it; but it’s just what I expected, and just as I 
said,’ 

“* What is the meaning of this?’ gasped Mr. Piffin. 
* Where is Mrs, Crimpley, the widow woman?’ 

** Gone, sir,’ said Mr. Scriggs ; ‘ went this morning with 
the furnitur, as much as there was of it, and o’ course paid no 
rent; and the man as has got in, says she underlet the place 
to him, and there he is. And as for her being a widder, she’s 
no more a widder than you are: for she’s not only the 
mother-in-law of Pinkers, but they do say that she’s got two 
husbands alive, and one’s a man with a ticket o’ leave, and 
the other’s a sneaksman, that’s now in the House of Correction 
for attempting to hang_hisself with garters.’ 

“ The fit of groaning that here befell Mr. Piffin was 
something so bewildering, that Mrs, Meek had already seized 
one of the black sticky animals, for the purpose of applying 
him, when the intended victim recovered; and, calmly 
addressing himself to Mr. Scriggs, continued—‘ And do 
you mean to say that a man is actually living in the house 
without furniture ?’ 

“* Nothing whatever, sir, except an ge = | tub anda pewter 
pot ; there he is, smoking and drinking, and he declares he'll 
stop there for a year, just as he is, unless you give him a 
£19 note.”’ 

The pursuit of Pinkers by Mr. Piffin, the recep- 
tion he met with from Huggs, Pinkers’ partner, 
the detection and escape of the coiners, are all 
very graphically described, and occasionally we 
meet with a genuine comic touch. But to our 
mind “ My Aunt’s Umbrella” is incomparably 
the best story of the two. Here, besides some 
excellent descriptive passages — Ramsgate sands, 
for instance—and clever character painting, there 
is a pleasant flow of genial humour, and there 
are certain comic incidents which cannot fail to 
extract from the most melancholy reader repeated 
bursts of laughter. 

The leading idea of this story is exceedingly 
good, and the story itself is worked up to a climax 
with consummate ability. 

My Aunt’s Umbrella “was a curious old- 
fashioned umbrella. It had a brown, stout, wooden 
stick, the handle of which was surmounted by a 
carved head, with avery ugly, but a very expres- 
sive countenance. Its eyes were large, round, and 
open, as if they had just been startled out of a 
deep sleep, and their expression would have been 
considered as representing ‘horror,’ had not its 
mouth negatived such a description, for it cres- 
cented across its face, from ear to ear, like a half 
moon in a fit of laughter.” 

It is a curious fact, but no less true, we are as- 
sured, that, between Aunt Gregory’s umbrella and 
Aunt Gregory's nephew, there existed some mys- 
terious sympathy. “It seemed so supremely 
ridiculous that my fortunes should be inseparably 
connected with an old umbrella—that I should 
have an old-fashioned umbrella standing in the 
relation to me of a Corsican Brother, and acting 
in sympathy with my feelings and movements,” 


| the entire world had heard of, or ought to have heard of, 
ok Uncle Gregory, of the Pelican;’ and that all the world 


knew or ought to have known she was his sister. 
“© Your brother, madam—and you, sir?’ turning to me— 


| “* He was my uncle, sir,’ I said, 
i 


“* What, brave old tt of the Pelican! Old Greggs, 
as we used to call him! What, he your brother and your 
uncle! He, my dear old friend and benefactor— d 
and my chum—whose sword saved my life in a hand-to-hand 
encounter with the pirates up the Irrawaddy, and who stood 
godfather to my dear Annie here! He, the brave old salt— 
the kind old trump! Give me your hand, madam—give me 
your hand, sir! God save the Queen and bless you both !’ 

“The stout pene. in great excitement, seized my 
aunt’s band, and shook it warmly; and then, having done the 
same to me, he kissed his daughter, wiped his eyes, and took 
the old umbrella out of Mr. Pilgrim's hand. 

“«« Why, yes—now I look at it again—this was old Gregg’s 
umbrella. I know it well. I know the head} Why fhe 
brought it to the christening of my dear Annie here, You 
recollect. don’t you, dear? Oh! no; 1 forget myself. Of 
course you were too young to recollect eld Greggs standing 
godfather 10 you, and leaning on this old umbrella. Why, he 
was lame then, and if it hadn't been for this support, he 
couldn’t have stood godfather at all. That very day, ma’am,’ 
he said to my aunt, ‘we made a contract—old Greggs and I 
did—a solemn contract, by word of mouth, and this old um- 
brella was the witness ; and that contract was—I may mention 
it to you, madam: 

“ He leant his head on my aunt’s shoulder, and whispered 
in her ear. My aunt started, and opened her eyes very wide, 
and said, ‘Indeed!’ Her frigid manner melted like ice 
before the rosy sun of the old Captain’s beaming counte- 
nance. As for that old gentleman, directly he had made the 
communication he started back roaring with laughter, slap- 
ping his thighs and calling out—‘ Don’t say a word, that’s all, 

t’s a fine joke, ain’t it; but whatever you do, don’t saya 
word.’ He then danced madly round the room, in the course 
of which proceedings he bundled Mrs. Smuggs out of the 
apartment, bidding her get the dinner ready, and knives and 
forks for two more, and put down more fowls ; then he kissed 
his daughter, and said, ‘Oh, you darling !’ then he hit mein 
the ribs, and said, ‘Oh, you dog!’ then he shook up Mrs, 
Tompion, who had gone to sleep; and upon her waking and 
looking very much scared, he shouted in her ear that * Old 

iregg’s sister and old Gregg’s nephew would stop to dinner,’ 
which induced the still dim Mrs. Tompion, in her ignorance 
as to who the parties might be, to observe that it was for- 
tunate that the spoons were electro-plated —which might 
have been a compliment, but which sounded very unlike one ; 
and finally, he sank exhausted into an arm.chair, where he 
sat almost breathless, half crying with laughter, and su- 
premely happy, affectionately hugging my aunt’s umbrella.” 


The illustrations to the Pocket Novels are b 
Mr. Charles Bennett, who is one of the most intel- 
lectual artists of the day — witness his illustra- 
tions to the “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” Mr. Bennett 
thinks out his subject with hard study; conse- 
quently every line is full of meaning—every stroke 
tells. Of his illustrations to the present work, 
we can only say that we regret that they are not 
more numerous, 











POETRY. 


Lyrical Poems. By Professor Blackie. 
burgh: Sutherland & Knox.) 


ProFesson BLACKIE is not inclined to put his 
patriotism in his pocket, or hide his nationality 
under a bushel. He is a Scotchman, and he is 
proud to proclaim the interesting fact to all the 
world. He is a Presbyterian also, of the old 
school, and waxes wroth at the bare idea of pre- 
latical abominations. He is Professor of Greek in 
the University of Edinburgh, and he has a supreme 
contempt for his fellow-labourers at Oxford and 
Cambridge. He is an inditer of lyrics, and he 


(Edin- 
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nauseates the inspirations of the epical Muse. He 
ranks himself fiercely on the side of the Co- 
venanters, and denounces in hot ire those country- 
men of his who have been able to detect any 
merits in the Scottish Cavaliers. He is an author, 
and he hates the critics—especially the “ weekly” 
ones, and tells them so in good set terms. Alto- 
gether, it must be admitted that he isa particularly 
pugnacious professor, and for the most part very 
unnecessarily so, inasmuch as nobody but a fool 
would blame him for being a Scotchman; or be- 
cause he sympathises with those valiant and God- 
fearing men who have strewn the hills and glens 
of Scotland with the bones of heroes and ma: : 
making her soil rich with relics and her history 
one of the grandest in the annals of mankind; or 
because he happens to prefer lyrics to epics, or 
the Presbyterian to the Episcopalian form of reli- 
gion, or the teaching of Edinburgh to that of either 
Oxford or Cambridge; if only he would be con- 
tented to keep his preferences within reasonable 
bounds, and not seek to cast ridicule and contumely 
on those from whom he differs in opinion. He 
blames others for their strait-laced bigotry, and 
is always ready to ridicule those who are 
“ opinionated,” and yet the poet-professor exhibits 
in his own person, and in a volume of lyrics, where 
we should least expect to see them, those very 
qualities which he so strongly condemns. Never- 
theless, we do not believe that Professor Blackie 
is a sour-minded, malignant man. He is conscious 
of muscular energy, and he loses no opportunity 
of exhibiting it. He has strength, and he must 
have an object on which to bestow it, and there- 
fore he hits out right and left, in high good 
humour with himself and the object of his attack, 
but with little magnanimity and no mercy. 

As we have said, there are at least four classes 
of persons whom the pugnacious professor is never 
weary of assailing—the men of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, those Scottish Tories who still sympathise 
with the Cavaliers, epic or dramatic poets of the 
modern school, and critics in general, but espe- 
cially the “ weekly” ones. Again and again are 
each of these unfortunates assaulted. The first 
time we meet with an Oxford man is in the 
poem on Walter Myln. Judging from this speci- 
men of the Oxford type, they are all little men, 
close-shaven and smooth, “ very trig and smug” 
—whateverthat may be—wearing unexceptionable 
long black frock coats which are happily always 
free from a “ speck of dust,” and which fall in grace- 
ful folds over “slender hams,” pretty nearly to 
the ankles of the wearers. These gentlemen wear 
very white neckcloths, with dainty ties, which 
clasp necks the skin of which is as fair and fine 
as any damsel’s, They all simper, and they all 
lisp. 

“ Oh, yes!” says the professor : 

‘* Yon Southern square-caps know 

As much of Scotland, as a fly that’s bred 

In a grocer’s sugar-cask may comprehend 

Of honied heather and of mountain bees.” 
This, to say the least of it, is not very chari- 
table; and we may add that we believe the 
“ Southern square-caps” know more of Scotland 
than the Scottish professor knows of them. 

In a poem entitled “‘ Who’s there, Janet ?” our 
poet’s antipathies are fully developed. He hits 
his hardest at three out of four of his windmill 
antagonists. The poet has something rich and 
rare to show to Janet: 

i e 
To bea women, Ui'show yous tan” 

And this wonderful creature, so seldom to be seen, 
is, of course, “none of your perking, critical fops 
—fellows who write in the weekly Reviews,” and 
who are in the habit, as we are informed, of 
“ sniffling about the booksellers’ shops,” in order 
to “ vi, | ” each work before publication, that 
they may enlighten the public as to its contents. 
“ Sniffling” is one of the most characteristic of 
the critic’s avocations, and his nose, or—we pee 
er ae “ snout,” is the most important of 

is organs. For, be it known to all whom it may 
concern, that these weekly reviewers are 

‘Men who are ever strutting about 
With ready-made judgments on their snout.” 
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A rather unsafe shelf whereon to 
should think! The wonderful “ Man,” who is 
perfect “ every inch of the ell,” and who was just 
made for Janet, was not one of your English 
University men either, as might very naturally be 
supposed. No! these men have eyes but see not, 
ears have they but they hear not, for they take 
nonsense for sense if they find it in a book, and 
take for oracular wisdom that in which their 
fathers believed. These men think all common 
places “uncommonly clever,” if delivered by 
Greeks and Romans; and therefore, Janet, have 
nothing to do with them : 
*« None of your butter-lipped clerical fops, 

All decently drilled in Tutorial shops 

Of Oxford and Cambridge, so proper and prim, 

With orthodox sentences crammed to the brim,”’ 
And then the “ Man” is none of your “ moody 
poetical ae who are in the habit of mingling 
gall and hops with their honey,” also “ tobacco 
fumes,” and “ opiate drops ;” and, of course, they 
make a very curious as well as a very nauseous 
mixture of it. They are full of sorrow because 
every rose “has ever a thorn;” because “a tree 
won’t grow at the word of command ;” because 
the wind will persist in “ blowing in their teeth ;” 
because 


** An old house of course must stand, * 
Till a new one is raised by the builder’s hand ;” 


and above all things because 


“ A sheep must die ' 
Before they can feast on a mutton pie,’’; 
It is quite evident that all these men are quite 
unworthy of the notice of Janet. He, the poet, 
has a far more tempting specimen of the genus 
homo as a candidate for her attention. The Man 
turns out to be a quondam soldier who, on coming 
home and sheathing his sword, finds that 
‘* By an uncle’s death he was made the lord 
Of a magnificent Highland estate, 
Worth some five or siz thousand a-year.” (!)* 
A very eligible “man” indeed, as most anxious 
mammas would think. The sound, pawhie practi- 
eality of the last line is worth all the poetry in 
the volume put together ! 

This effusion is preceded by one entitled “ The 
Brown Gown,” which contains a line which, in 
after times, should these ‘“ Lyrics” survive the 
ravages of ages, might lead to serious doubts as to 
the rationality of the bard. The line to which 
we allude is the following: 


“ Brown are green leaves when their glory is fled,” 


which is in every way worthy of the famous 
Paddy from Cork, ‘‘ who buttoned his coat behind 
him.” Indeed the whole poem is a curiosity in 
its way. Brown is as obnoxious to the bard as 
red is toa pugnaciously inclined bull. He tells 
Janet that she ‘“‘ vexes his eyes” by wearing a 
dress of such a meaningless colour, adds the no- 
table line which we have just quoted about the 
brown green leaves, declares that the dust which 
we fling onthe dead is brown, so are adders, so 


are toads, so are tadpoles, and so also are ear- | 


wigs and beetles, and triumphantly inquires 
whether she ever saw, by lake or by river, “ brown 
primroses prinking the grass.” 
*© And wouldn’t it be silly 
If rose or lily ak 
Were blooming in brown when the meadow you pass ? 
It may be proper to state that Janet’s reply to this 
remarkably sagacious inquiry is not given. 
» It is only fair, now that we have pointed out 
some of the faults of this volume of “ Lyrics,” to 
say a few words and afford a few examples of its 
merits, for merits it certainly has, when the author 
is neither truculent nor censorious. The “ Elegy 
on the Death of James Renwick” is passionate 
and powerful, and has sometrvly pathetic passages. 
We quote the two concluding stanzas : 
“ Let loose your hounds, cold-blooded lawyers | pay 
The knave to trap the saint! Your work is done. 
Young Renwick falls, to venal spies a prey, 
And lawless Law kills Scotland’s purest son. 
. The grey Grassmarket heard him preach to-day, 
On the red scaffold’s floor. His race is ran. 
Now kings_and priests, with brave light-hearted joy, 3 
May drain their cups, por fear that bold truth-speakjng boy ! 


them, we | 








“Weep! Scotland, weep ! but only fora day ; | 
Frail stands the throne, whose props are > A with gore ; | 
For a short hour the godless man holds sway, | 
And Justice whets her knife at Murder’s door. | 
Weep, Scotland ! but let noble Pride this day } 
Beam through thine eye with sorrow streaming o’er ; | 
For why ?—Thy Renwick’s dead, whose noble crime i 
Gave Freedom’s trumpet breath, an hour before the time !” 


The poem entitled “’The Two Meek Margarets” | 
is prompted by true feeling, and contains lines | 
which go directly to the heart. The two Mar- 
garets alluded to in the poem are Margaret Wilson, | 
and Margaret M‘Lauchlan, who were most cruelly | 
murdered by drowning, on the sands near Wigton, | 
on the 11th May, 1685. From a note we learn | 
that this martyrdom “ will remain for ever in the | 
minds of the Scottish people, as a memorial of | 
that perverse and pig-headed generation of 
crowned formalists, who employed themselves for 
more than a century in forcing Episcopacy upon 
a people essentially Presbyterian.’ The ballad | 
of “John Frazer,” the incidents of which are | 
taken from “ Simpson’s Traditions of the Co- 
venanters,” is very spirited, and conceived and | 
executed in the true ballad style. “ Advice toa 
Favorite Student” is vigorous, sound, and terse, 
as the following stanzas will prove: 


“ What thing thou knowest, nicely know 
With curious fine dissection ; 

The smallest mite can something show 
That chains thy rapt inspection. 

Allwhere with holy caution = ove, 
In God thy life is moving ; 

All things with reverent patience prove, 
*Tis God's will thou art proving. 


“* What thing thou doest, bravely do; 
When Heaven's clear call hath found thee, 
Follow !—with fervid wheels pursue, 
Though thousands bray around thee ! 
Yet keep thy zeal in rein ; despise 
No gentle preparation ; 
Flash not God’s truth on blinking eyes, 
With reckless inspiration !”’ 


Among the humorous pieces, decidedly the best 
are “ The Song of Mrs. Jenny Geddes”’—her of 
the cutty stool, and “ The Merry Ballad of Stock 
Geill.” If Professor Blackie be almost an idolater 
of Calvin and an ardent admirer of the dialectical 
skill and iron-bound logic of the great Reformer, 
it is only because he loves the stern, even though 
it should also be the sterile, and because he prefers 
the harsh and the severe to the beautiful. No 
wonder, therefore, that the massive character of 
his own countrymen fills him with admiration, 
and no wonder that he sees before him a future of 
endless triumphs. The following lines are almost 
worthy of the subject: 

* Thou sturdy Scottish man, 
Still be first in labour’s van ! 
Tis the mission of the Highest, given visibly to Thee ! 
ith the hammer and the spade 


Ply thine earth-subduing trade, 
And thou shalt be a prinee at home, and a king beyond the 
sea! 


“ Where the ragged thistle grows, 
There dig, and plant the rose, 
And make a blooming garden on the bare hill side! 
Beneath the leafy shade 
Which thine own hands have made, 
There claim thy sweatful honours, there nurse thy sturdy 
pride 


“ By thee the Titan steam 
ove the wonder-working beam, : 3 . 
Whose sway is like a thousand horses prancing in their 
ride ! 
The smoking ships from Thee 
Went forth that flap the sea, 
Where the halls of merchant princes fringe the banks of 
busy Clyde. 


* Thou sturdy Scottish man, 
Since the Earth to wheel began, 
There was heavy work to do by land, and heavy work by 


sea; 
Still be faithful to thy plan, 
And the Gov, who works by man, 
Hath many 2 task of world-transforming toil in store for 
hee!” , 


“ My Wish” is one of the purest and sweetest 
poems in the collection. In conclusion, we may 
say that most of the pieces in this volume are 
musical and pleasing, although for poetry of a | 
high order readers must look elsewhere. This is 
our candid opinion, but of course Professor Blackie 
will not value it highly, as we happen to be one 
of those “fellows who write in the weekly Re- 
views,” for whom he professes to entertain such 


SHORT NOTICES. 


Scenes and Incidents of Missionary Labour. 
(Seeley & Co.) “Scenes of Missionary Labour, 
Pictorial and Descriptive,” would have been a 
more appropriate title for the volume before us, 
which simply consists of reprints of the engrav- 
ings on wood, that have appeared month by month 
in the Church Missionary Intelligencer, with short 
and dry explanations of the several localities 
which they represent ; while of “ incidents” there 
are literally none whatever. The book will be a 
welcome one to those who have relatives and 
friends engaged in the holy mission of diffusing 
and extending the light of Christianity among 
the heathen nations; those self-abnegating ser- 
vants and followers of their Divine Master, who 
have bravely and nobly resigned alike country, 
the ties of blood, and the luxury of civilisation, 
to encounter danger, privation, and ceaseless toil— 


| too often ill requited, and at times wholly un- 


recognised—under the shadow of the cross: but 
we fear that by the general public it will be coldly 
received ; it is totally devoid of all the elements 
of popularity. As we turned over its pages and 
recognised scenes, some of which were familiar 
to us, we could not suppress a feeling of regret 
that the wide field of missionary labour had not 
been more carefully gleaned. There are inci- 
dents so touching, adventures and struggles so 
graphic and so soul-searching, in the narratives 
of some of our missionary exiles, that not one, but 
many, volumes might have been compiled from 
them which would have thralled and fascinated 
even the most indifferent reader, and brought 
others to reflect upona most important subject, 
and to become zealous in a most Christian cause, 
who will lay down the present work without any 
added thought of responsibility or interest. We 
are truly sorry for this; but we are compelled to 
admit that such is the case, merely repeating that 
to those who yearn towards the far-off workers in 
the vineyard, who are resolutely bearing “the 
heat and labour of the day,” this book will be 
welcome as localising their associations. 


The Two Battles of Newbury: being the sub- 
stance of a paper read before the British Archeo- 
logical Association at the Mansion House, New- 
bury, on the 16th of September, 1859. By B. 
Blundell, F.S.A. (Simpkin, Marshal, & Co.) 
This is a well-digested, impartial, and eloquent 
pamphlet, leaving little, if anything, to be desired 
in the way of information on the subject of which 
it treats. To Mr. Blundell the extensive re- 
search which he has devoted to his peculiar ob- 
ject of inquiry has evidently been a labour of 
love; and he has succeeded in investing New- 
bury and its neighbourhood with a greatly in- 
creased interest. His style is easy, flowing, and 
brilliant, without one tinge of pedantry or affecta- 
tion, while his statement of facts is educed from 
authorities of such unquestioned weight and 
authenticity, that he may fairly challenge all 
criticism on that score. We trust that he will 
ere long exercise his pen at greater length. 


The Doll’s Pie-Nic. By M.A. (Darton & Co.) 
We have before us a volume in small 4to. ad- 
mirably got up, profusely illustrated, and con- 
taining the most unqualified trash that was ever 
foisted upon the public under a fair outside, or 
upon which a publisher ever lavished his care 
and money, It is inscribed by a mother to her 
three children, already old enough, as she informs 
us, to have “shelved” their toys; and we hope 
that they are able to appreciate the offering as 
it deserves, or their system of education must 
have been somewhat defective; for we have no 
hesitation in saying that the literary (?) portion 
of the book would be an insult to the common- 
sense of an infant of four years old. Once or 
twice we were led to believe that an effort had 
been made at wit; as for example : 


‘*___.. No matter for that, * 
Fairy and Nina_both loved her, that’s flat! 





profound contempt. 


And again : 
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** They would have been peaceful enough in the dark, 
But were greatly annoyed by an old Noah’s ark, 
Where the animals, huddling together in pairs, 
By their scrambling seemed always ‘a gettin’ up stairs.’ ” 


And, once more: 


“ One old woman came on a white horse, 
° Al! the way from Banbury Cross, 
With rings on her fingers, and bells on her toes, 
But no Banbury cakes, zs far as 1 knows.” 


Need we say more? Or are we really not living 
in the 19th century ? 


Narrative of the Mutinies in Oude. Compiled 
from Authentic Records. By Captain G. Hut- 
chinson, Bengal Engineers, Military Secretary to 
the Chief Commissioner, Oude. Published by 
authority. (Smith, Elder, & Co.) This carefully 
compiled volume cannot fail to prove highly 
acceptable to all those sorely tried relatives and 
friends who, throughout a period of almost un- 
precedented anxiety and terror, were trembling 
for the loved ones whom they were alike unable 
to succour or to save, although we greatly doubt 
that it will ever become generally popular. It is 
written in a plain, straight-forward, soldierly 
manner, and carries with it the unmistakabi: 
brand of truth, even in its most minute details; 
but with all these we had already made ourselves 
thoroughly and painfully acquainted in the 
columns of the leading journals during the very 
“heat and hurry” of the inhuman struggle; and 
the book consequently tells us at once too much 
and too little. We have endless repetitions, all 
perfectly reliable beyond a doubt, but nevertheless 
unnecessarily harrowing and fatiguing, and all too 
purely local, when the constant vague allusions to 
what was taking place elsewhere leaves an un- 
satisfactory impression upon the mind, and de- 
stroys the interest of the narrative. Too much 
prominence is given to certain individuals, while 
the sufferings of others are dismissed in a sen- 
tence, But we must not allow ourselves to overlook 
the fact that Captain Hutchinson does not come 
before us as a professed author, but “by au- 
thority ;” and that although he has been silent as 
to his own services, it is nevertheless evident that 
he deserves weil of his country, and also of the 
survivors of those whose noble and manly courage, 
heroic endurance, and gallant fall, he has so en- 
thusiastically recorded. 


Straight Forward, and Patience Hart; or, the 
Dissembler. By F.C. Lefroy. (Mozley.) Marion 
Lee, and other Tales. By A. M. Sergeant, 
Miss J. Strickland, and others. (Dean & Son.) 
Friarwood Post-office. By the Author of “The 
Heir of Redclyffe.” (Mozley.) Miss Glynn’s 
Scholars. (Mozley.) The Bantam Family. 
‘Mozley.) Here is a pleasant batch of reading 
for our young people : food for all tastes, — grave 
for the serious, gay for the laughter-loving, moral 
for the earnest. Among them all, perhaps, “ The 
Bantam Family ” will be the favourite with the 
very young; while “Straight Forward” will claim 
the attention of older and more advanced. But the 
whole batch will get many admirers; and in a 
garland of daisies and buttercups, who can say 
which is the best? This is a garland of daisies 
and buttereups, where the beauty of one flower 
equals the beauty of another, and where no 
distinction can be made without invidiousness. 


Harbours of Refuge, by Fred. R. A. Glover, 
M.A. (Stamford.) A man with a grievance is apt 
to sympathise so strongly with himself, as to re- 
lieve bystanders from the necessity of enlisting 
their feelings in his behalf. Mr. Glover has a 
grievance, which may ve a sound one. He has 
for years recommended places for harbours of 
refuge, different from those which the Admiralty 
have taken up, and has met with no encouragement 
from the marine powers. We quite agree with 
him in objecting to the monstrous outlay at Dover, 
but we can offer no opinion as to the value of 
his own places, as they are very imperfectly ex- 
plained in the publication before us, 

Gas Consumers’ Manual, by T. L. Marriott. 
(Kelly & Co.) This is a most popular account of 
the provisions of the Gas Measurement Act of 
1859, which will assist the numerous persons 

















whose attention is necessarily called to the sub- 
ject. 


The Confessional; A View of Romanism in its 
Actual Principles, Aims, and Workings. By John 
R. Beard, D.D. (Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.) 
We have not the remotest notion as to who the 
Rey. Dr. Beard may be, but from his book we 
learn at any rate this much of him, that he stands 
in horror of Rome, and that he feels that he has 
good ground for doing so. The work is written 
in the usual style of such works; the author, 
therefore, has at least so far done his duty. We 
wish we could say as much for the printer and 
publishers. 


Thoughts on the Liturgy. By the Rev. Philip 
Gell, M.A., sometime Rural Dean and Minister 
of St. John’s, Derby. This pamphlet has also a 
second title, viz., “ The Difficulties of an honest 
and conscientious use of the Book of Common 


Prayer considered as a loud and reasonable call | 


for the only remedy, Revision.” As the Literary 
Gazette does not profess to hold any party views 


upon church matters, we can say nothing on the | 
position taken by Mr. Gell with regard to the | 


matter of discussion. Moreover, as a literary 
production, his work calls for no remark what- 
ever. Whether however we, who write this arti- 


cle, are members of the Church of England, or of | 
the Church of Rome, or of any one of the nume- | 
rous Dissenting communities, matters but little: | 
there is one point in this tract which would strike | 


any honest Jew, Turk, infidel, or heretic in the 
kingdom ; and that is, the inconsistency (to use 
no harsher term) of that man who can pronounce 
day after day the most solemn words on the most 
solemn occasions, and say, as the minister of God 
and even to God Himself, one thing, when all the 
while he means another. Our author gives us a 
list of no less than five important points upon 
which he differs in toto from the Church in which 
he holds preferment. One of them is the use of 
the Athanasian Creed. This alone was sufficient 
to drive the well-known writer of the Plea for 
Religion out of the Church half a century ago ; 
and it has also been enough, coupled with one or 
two other points of difficulty—which also form 
part of Mr. Gell’s catalogue—to cause a most esti- 
mable clergyman to resign his benefices within 
the last few days. But Mr. Gell’s conscience is 
more elastic. And, as we all know, he is not 
alone in his opinions, or in his notions of church- 
liberty. There are even those on the bench of 
bishops (more’s the pity) who can think them- 
selves authorised to put a non-natural sense upon 
words which they have sworn to interpret only in 
their “ literal and grammatical sense ” (see Decla- 
ration prefixed to Articles);—and so Mr. Gell is 
more than kept in countenance in his very equi- 
vocal way of acting. Pray, however, let us have 
fair play at any rate. These people are remark- 
ably fond of calling their opponents hard names ; 
but let us tell them that lookers-on are by no 
means unfrequently reminded of the old story 
of the pot finding fault with the kettle, and are 
apt to fancy that Mr. Gell and his friends are not 
much nearer the truth on one side, than are they 
upon whom they look with such holy horror on 
the other. 


The Newspaper Press Dictionary, and Adver- 
tiser’s Guide. (Mitchell & Co.) The part for 
1860 of this very useful publication has duly come 
to hand. It contains, as our readers are probably 
aware, the name, day of publication, price, poli- 
tics, and general tendency of each newspaper in 
the kingdom, together with the names of the pro- 
prietor and publisher. 


I Prosatori Italiani. By Antonio Biaggi. 
(Williams & Norgate.) This volume contains a 
selection of extracts from the most distinguished 
Italian prose writers. It is intended more espe- 
cially for students of that language, by whom it 
will be found exceedingly useful. 

The London University Calendar for 1860. 
(Taylor and Francis.) This volume is full of 
useful information on subjects appertaining es- 
pecially to the London University. 


Translation of Martial’s Epiyrams. (Bohn.) 
We have to acknowledge the receipt of this new 
volume of Bohn’s Classical Library. The only 
thing that calls for any remark is the fact that the 
more gross es are, according to the usual 
fig-leaf notions of decency, given in Italian or 
French, instead of English. 


Bondage in the Bakehouse. By John Lilwall. 
(Kent & Co.) The case of the Journeymen 
Bakers as detailed by Mr. Lilwall is perfectly hor- 
rible, and we wonder a trade so wretchedly 
conducted is able to secure its regular supply of 
human victims. The hours of labour are enor- 
mous, amounting, as it is stated, to 112 in the 
week. At the underselling shops the men are 
compelled to work from 11 p.m. till late on 
Saturday afternoon, making in all forty hours at 
a stretch. It further appears that a great deal of 
bread is made in dirty cellars filled with the 
effluvia of drains, and the men are often compelled 
| to sleep on boards in these filthy holes. The 
natural result is that they are seldom in health, 
and suffer a most disproportionate amount of 
disease and premature death. Dr. Guy, of King’s 
| College Hospital, reports that none of the journey- 
| men bakers he examined were in robust health, 
and that only 14 in the 100 hada tolerably healthy 
appearance. Further, out of 111 bakers 19 had 
severe disease of the lungs, and 29 more com- 
plained of being subject to disorders of the chest. 
We regret that the movement in London for the re- 
formation of these evilsis only partially succeeding. 
The demand for hot rolls for breakfast is stated to 
be the chief reason why the night-work cannot be 
given up. Mr. Litwall tamaniauiia the public to 
deal exclusively with those bakers who have 
abolished night-work; but although we fully 
admit that moral obligations ought not to be lost 
sight of in commercial transactions, we should 
like to see the natural demand of the public—that 
for hot rolls included—satisfied without injury to 
the men. It is well that a continual exposure 
should be made of the evils of the present system, 
as that is the best way of obtaining aremedy. As 
for bread made in filthy situations, it is not only 
repulsive to the imagination, but exceedingly 
likely to be unwholesome. The trade is one in 
which the introduction of machinery is pretty 
sure to take place, and then healthy factories would 
take the place of dark, foetid cellars; but if no 
improvement can be effected without legislation, 
the journeyman baker would have a strong case 
for demanding the assistance of Parliament. Such 
a course is, however, never desirable if it can be 
avoided, and if means could be devised to give 
continued publicity to the grievance, we cannot 
doubt the trade would reform itself. It is a matter 
in which parish medical officers and clergymen 
could render valuable aid; the press would 
willingly publish any condensed statements that 
could be procured from time to time. In cases 
where health is ruined by unhealthy workshops, 
we think the injured party should have a remedy 
against the employer by a county court action; 
but the voluntary over-work of adults is a very 
awkward subject for direct control of the state. 


Cod Liver Oil. (Ansar & Co.) —The object 
of this pamphlet appears to be to promote the sale 
of Dr. Jongh’s cod liver oil, which, we believe, is 
approved by the medical profession. The list of 
cures tends to exalt the nauseous mess into a uni- 
versal remedy ; but we do not doubt its utility in 
certain constitutional states which may be mani- 
fested by a variety of disorders. 


The Roman Antiquities of Inveresk is a very 
charmingly got up little pamphlet and most likely 
worthy of the antiq s attentions, for a cursory 
glance assures us that it is written easily, learnedly, 
and in a style which is a good security for the 
author’s competence. We have to lament that 
there should be two misprints at p. 7.; Homer 
never wrote dieponxduns (and we don’t think the 
word occurs in the tenth book of the Iliad at all), 
and we expect that “Ilym.” is an ingenious mis- 
take for “ Hym.:” this is a small matter, no doubt, 
but inest sua gratia parvis. 
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Henry of Richmond. - Part-Second. (Riving- 
tons.) We must confess ourselves to be of the 
number of those who did not read “ Part the First,” 
and if it be at all like “ Part the Second,” we can- 
not think we have suffered a loss, either irrepara- 
ble or worth the repairing ; indeed, we are not at 
all astonished to find, as the author very candidly 
admits, that “ Part the First” “failed to interest the 
public.” The author’s reason for publishing 
“« Part the Second ” appears from his preface to be 
a very proper desire on his part to counteract 
“the ill effects and baneful tendencies of publica- 
tions not ‘ in tone with good report and virtue :’ ” 
as, therefore, he has so praiseworthy an object in 
view, we can only express our sorrow that we can- 
not conscientiously urge the public, at the point 
of the goose-quill, to attack this drama in five 
acts. Mr. Edison’s treatment of her Majesty’s 


English is truly heartrending: to make anything | 


like metre ont of many and many a line, one is 
obliged to pronounce words after a fashion which 
is really excruciating ; make a regular blank-verse 
line, for instance, without hurting yourself, out of 
the following words : 
“ That famous valiant'’s prediction.” 

With Mr. Edison, “tion,” “ions,” &¢., are two 
syllables each in pronunciation. He prefixes 
“be,” moreover, to simple verbs, and not in the 
least alter their meaning. He would say that he 
“ bewrote ” a drama in five acts, and that the pub- 
lic didn’t “belike” it: in one case, p. 69, if we 
mistake not, he prefixes “be” to the adjective 
“quick,” which is novel if it adds no strength. In 
jact, so far as we are capable of forming a judg- 
ment, we should say that Mr. Edison has been 
happy neither in plot, nor dialogue, nor poetical 
diction, nor metrical construction, nor grammatical 
rule. Atp. 94, we have this intellectual puzzle : 


“ A summer day’s first hours 
(Tho’ clouds obscure the sky) 
Wields nature's vital powers 
With wondrous energy.” 


The interpretation of these four lines would, we 
think, be a work of ages even to a literary Belte- 
shazzar. We may as well mention, for fear any- 
one should be misled, that Henry of Richmond, 
strange as it may seem, is not one of the dramatis 
persone. In conclusion, we would beg the atten- 
tion of the Worshipful Co. of Cutlers to the lines 
at p. 120, commencing, 

“ We match, it seems, as do two scissor-blades.”” 
Perhaps, too, some gentleman could oblige us with 
a philological history of the word “ grac’ous.” 

The Lash, A Poem. By H. Alemar. (J. 


Onwhyn.) In this poem, which is printed | 


on a single sheet, Mr. Alcimar calls upon 
his countrymen to abolish the detestable institu- 
tion of the lash. He advocates the soldier's 
cause with great feeling and earnestness, and his 
poem contains some very spirited lines. 

Cancer Cures and Cancer Curers. By 'T. 
Spencer Wells, F.R.C.S. (J. Churchill.) This 
is a reprint of a lecture delivered at the Grosvenor 
Place School of Medicine in 1857, with the addi- 
tion of some account of the treatment of Dr. Fell 
the (Docteur Noir) and the Rev. Hugh Reed. 
Many of the cases cited by Mr. Wells are horrible 
in the extreme, but he forgets that the regular 
doctors often put their patients to severe torture 
in this dreadful complaint with no better result 
than follows the treatment of quacks. We fully 
concur with him in objecting to secret remedies, 
but many valuable preparations used by the pro- 
fession partake more or less of this character, such 
as “ James’ Powder,”or “ Battley’s Sedative Solu- 
tion” of opium. The cure for cancer quackery 
should be sought, not in more penal legislation, 
as Mr. Wells seems to wish, but in more know- 
ledge on the part of the doctors. So long as any 
disease is a matter of mystery as to its nature, and 
not amenable to any well recognised treatment, it 
is sure to afford exercise for quackery ; and the 
orthodox doctor seems to forget that this article 
is quite as common inside the profession as out of 
it, although we must admit really disgraceful cases 
are ome more rare. Weare by no means sure 
the Rev. i h Reed, curate of St. Sepulchres, de- 
serves the obloquy Mr, Wells would pourupon him. 


THE MAGAZINES. | 

Blackwood presents not less, if not more, than 

its usual amount of attraction. Not having fol- | 

lowed attentivety the course of Norman Sinclair, | 

and the Luck of Ladysmede, we cannot pronounce | 
decisively concerning them, but they appear to 
possess that which will repay the reader. St. 
Stephen’s is good ; though, we think, it would not 
be too strong an expression to say that the author 
lugs in Johnson, Goldsmith, Sir Joshua, and Bos- 
well. The notice of Lord Dundonald’s Memoirs 
comes a little late in the day ; still, anything new 
of that wonderful man’s character is acceptable. 
For ourselves, we cannot agree with the writer, 
that “the perpetual intrusion of pecuniary in- 
terest interferes with our estimate of the heroic 
qualities of the man.” Lord Cochrane was poor ; 
and with, as we think, a charming frankness owns 
the fact, and the natural desire even of heroes—at 
least the heroes who can be most depended upon 
—to become otherwise. France and Central Italy 
is worth reading ; though we must beg to differ 


| from the writer, when he asserts that the govern- 


ment of France “ is a despotism of purely oriental 


kind.” Every genuine Frenchman, whether 
friend or foe of the Emperor, would indignantly 
deny it. 


Bentley's Miscellany promises to satisfy souls 
which hunger for light reading, and would fain 
refresh their memories with a few short French 
sentences (vide “the Outremanche Correspond- 
ence,” “ Gurney on Two Fortunes,” and “ Belles 
and Blackeock.”) 

The Englishwoman’s Journal opens with a paper 
by J. B., who has at last discovered the great 
national sin of England, to wit, “a disregard of 
the interests of women, and a cruel indifference 
to their sufferings.” We hope J. B. is mistaken, 
and for our own part we feel sure she (for we 
suppose J. B. is fair) is. That there is, unhappily, 
much distress amongst our women, is only too 
true; but we really think poor John Bull, now 
that he has given up the barbarous practice of 





author, as everybody knows, is a good hand at 
that. There are some remarks upon Competitive 
Examinations, which are not ill-timed. 

The Literary and Educational Year Book over- 
flows with useful information. 

The Constitutional Press Magazine contains, 
besides other matter of the usual kind, a rather 
startling letter to Lord Palmerston on “the Army,” 
by a “late common soldier ;” for the facts con® 
tained in which we cannot of course vouch, but 
for the very vulgar style of which we can ;—and a 
paper on Lord Macaulay, the exordium of which 
affects one not at all pleasantly: the language is 
harsh, and the sentiments are somewhat coarse. 

The Welcome Guest “ offers,” as the phrase goes, 
“ great advantages” to all who like much wit, hu- 
mour, fancy, and description, and who dislike too 
much outlay. 

Fraser’s Magazine gives some very fair advice 
upon Giving up and Coming down, has an interest- 
ing paper headed “ Zhe Old Corrector,” and alto- 
gether seems quite up to the mark. Why not the 
Lords too? is the title of a paper upon extension of 
suffrage, wherein the writer advocates a reform of 
the House of Lords. 

The National Magazine is up to its usual mark, 
which is a good one. It contains some lines 
entitled “ Home Missions,” which, in point of 
excellence of feeling and simplicity of expression, 
are well worthy of praise. Mr. Horace St. John 
furnishes an interesting article on “‘ Woman and 
Art.” Among the tales there is one which, if 
only for its singularity, will attract attention: it 
is called “ Retrospects: being a tale told back- 
wards,” like Froude’s tale of the ‘“ Lieutenant’s 
Daughter” in the “ Shadows of the Clouds.” It 
has merit, however, besides its singularity; and 
even those who object, as we do, to the unnatural- 
ness of the whole conception of the sacrifice, 
will at any rate admit the power of the writing. 

Maemillan’s Magazine for this month contains 
some remarkably good articles, Those on Arctic 
Enterprise, Old Captain Brown, and the Modern 
Pensée-writers, are very well written, more es- 





selling his wife at Smithfield, may fearlessly com- 
pare his treatment with that of our Transatlantic 
cousins and our Outremanche allies. We doubt 
if women would be much better off, though they 
should change places altogether with the men. 
Trowsers may be comfortable garments, but some- 
times there is a rent in them. ‘“ The Influence of 





Classical Literature” is a cleverly written paper, 
but the writer seems to be intimately acquainted 
with none but the “naughty women” of the 
| Classics. May we call her attention to the 
| Antigone of Sophocles, the Alcestis of Euri- 
pides; and, to go back to still earlier times, the 
Nausicaé of Homer? She will surely then allow 
that classical scholars have had some chance of 
becoming acquainted with pure-minded, loving, 
high-souled women: and long may our youth 
have the like happy chance! 

The Universal Review has some excellent ar- 
ticles this month. The opening one on Stephen- 
son and Brunel is very well done. Those on 
Kingsley, Father Prout, and Philosophical Ro- 
mance are also well worthy of perusal. The 
article upon Macaulay — for, of course, there is 
one —treats of his character as a littérateur, an 
historian, and a politician. 

The Eclectic opens with a laborious and some- 
what dreary review of Captain M‘Clintock’s “ Nar- 
rative of the discovery of the fate of Sir John 
Franklin.” A paper on Anshar, the Apostle of 
the North, expands over thirteen pages a small 
amount of information that might with ease be 
compressed into three; and an antiquarian dis- 
cussion by Mr. Thornbury is distinguished by 
that dreary liveliness, that sober gambolling, 
which marks the worldly writer in an extremely 
tight-laced review. From a few leaves of 
Frederika Bremer’s diary, we learn that that good 
and proper woman has been at Constantinople, 
where she saw, but did not admire, the Sultan. 

One of Them, No. 3, is pleasant reading enough, 
though Dr. Layton becomes almost unbearable ; 
but two “little dinners” are described, and the 


pecially the last. Mr. Maurice gives us a sketch 
of the literary character of Macaulay; and the 
author of Tom Brown treats us to a town-and- 

gown row. No. 4 is altogether a capital number. 
Kingston’s Magazine offers, as usual, good, plain, 
healthy food for the boyish mind, — no literary 
lollipops or barley sugar, but exercise and whole- 
some refreshment. Boys must be very different 
to what they were, if they are not improved as 
well as amused by it. 

The Revue Indépendante will be good reading 
for all who hesitate about joining a Rifle Corps: 
for, according to this review, Napoleon III. “sait 
fort bien qu’entre Calais et Douvres il n’y a guére 
que sept lieues,” and is very well disposed to avail 
himself of his knowledge. Those, therefore, who 
trust to the prophetic powers of the Revue Indé- 
pendante, had better “form” at once. Have we 
between four and five hundred thousand volun- 
teers? The “Revue” says we have. Where 
are they ?: 

The Revue Germanique is rether too bulky for 
a careful perusal by one whose time is limited ; 
but a hasty glance leads us to believe that there 
is in it that which is well worth many an hour's 
attention. The paper on Lessing we like, and 
the translations from the German strike us 
(from memory) as happy; they are certainly 

retty. 

Cotburn's New Monthly has some papers on 
taking topics, but we are a little tired of “ Tours 
in Spain,” and “Arctic Explorations:” the 
“French in Abyssinia” is too geographical, we 
fancy, for general readers; but they may try 
“ East Lynne” and “ All Souls’ Day : “ Washing- 
ton Irving” one is always glad to hear of. “A 
Special Service at Westminster Abbey” is written 
by a gentleman, who, we imagine, would have 
some objection to make, were even a greater than 
Solomon to preach before him; and “ Will there 
bea Congress ?” will be palatable to those only 
who feel a disposition to Austrianise. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Deatu or THE Grand Ducuess STEPHANIE 
or Bapen.—'The Moniteur of Monday announces 
the death, on Sunday, of her Imperial Highness 
the Grand Duchess Stephanie de Beauharnais, 
widow of the late Charles Louis Frederick, cousin- 
german of the reigning Duke of Baden. This 
lady, who died at Nice, in the 71st year of her 
age, was the adopted daughter of the first Napo- 
leon ; and her decease places the French Court in 
mourning. One of the daughters of the Duchess, 
the Princess Marie of Baden, is married to his 
Grace the Duke of Hamilton. 

Dearn or Dr. Topp.— The death of this 
eminent man took place suddenly on Monday last. 
Dr. Todd was known, not only as a physician of 
high repute, but as the author of many very valu- 
able works ; among which we may, perhaps, espe- 
cially mention the “ Physiological Anatomy and 
Physiology of Man,” which he published in con- 
junction with Mre Bowman, his co-Professor of 

Physiology at King’s College. 

Deatu or Arnpt.—The Nestor of German lite- 
rature is no more. Ernest Maurice Arndt, whose 
“Was ist das Deutschen Vaterland ?” is known and 
sung wherever the German language is spoken, is 
dead, in the ninety-first year of hisage. Arndt was 
a native of Prussia, and was born in the year 1769. 
He was known already in the last century as the 
author of a book of “ Travels through Germany, 
Hungary, Italy, and France,” which appeared in 
1797. His life was an eventful and a varied one. 
He took part in his younger days in the war of 
Germany against Napoleon, and used his sword 
as well as his pen for the cause of his country, 
In 1818, we find him Professor of History at the 
University of Bonn ; and in 1848, Representative 
of the Rhine Provinces at the National Assembly 
at Frankfort. Arndt was well known, not only 
for his poetical, but for his historical and political 
works, all of which breathe, like the famous poem 





ardent patriotism. 

Tue Rev. C. Brinces.—Our readers will ob- 
serve that we have, in the present number, a review 
of a new work from the pen of the Rev. Charles 
Bridges, the well-known author ofan “ Exposition 
of the 119th Psalm.” Of that volume, published 
more than thirty years ago, between sixty and 
seventy thousand copies have been sold in this 
country, and the annual sale is still very large, 
It was translated into German under the patronage 
of the late Queen Adelaide; and has also had an 
extensive circulation in the United States. 

M. LescarBavit, the discoverer of the new 
planet, has been appointed by the Emperor, Che- 
valier of the Legion of Honour. 

Liszt, the pianist, has been nominated Knight 
of the Order of the Iron Crown of the Third 
Class. 

Sourn Kenstneton Muszeum.— During the 
week ending 28th Jan. 1860, the visitors have 
been as follows: —On Monday, Tuesday, and 
Saturday, free days, 5469; on Monday and Tues- 
day, free evenings, 5195. On the three Students’ 
days (admission to the public 6d.) 1231; one 
Students’ evening, Wednesday, 641. Total 12,536. 
From the opening of the Museum 1,253,210. 

CrystaL Patace.—Return of “admissions for 
six days ending Friday, January 27th, 1860 :— 
number admitted, including season ticket holders, 
7,181. 

Mr. JAMEs BLAck woop announces the following 
works as shortly forthcoming :—A new, enlarged, 
and cheap edition of the “ Manse Garden,” by 
the Rey. Dr. Paterson — Mr. Blackwood having 
purchased the copyright; “ Days at Muirhead; a 
Book for Young Persons ;” “China and India,” 
by Bayard Taylor, with corrections and additions, 

Mr. Cuarzes KincsLey.— We understand that 
this popular writer has in the press a volume of 
sermons upon national subjects of the day. 

MacavuLay’s ConTRIBUTIONS TO THE ENcy- 


| CLopADIA Brrrannica.-—The papers contributed 


by Macaulay to this excellent publication are 
about to be re-published by its proprietor, Mr. 
Adam Black, M.P. for Edinburgh, with an ex- 
planatory preface stating the circumstances under 
which they were written. ‘They who are unable 
to purchase the large volumes of the Encylopedia 
will doubtless receive this intelligence with much 
satisfaction. We may add to this that the next 
two volumes, vols, xx. and xxi., are in the press 
and will shortly appear. With these two volumes 
the work will be completed. 

New “Crass” Pusiications. — Two new 


| publications of this description are about to be 





started. The first is under the management of 
Mr. Lumley, the well-known auctioneer, and is 
called “the Free Register ;” its object being to 
| facilitate the letting and selling of property. In 
| order to effect this purpose, notices of all kinds 
| of property are inserted in this publication so that 
they who require to hire or buy property may see 
at a glance what there is likely to suit them. The 
other is under the superintendence of Messrs. Tal- 
lis and Co. and is entitled “ The Carriage Builders’ 
and Harness Makers’ Art Journal.” It will be 
devoted, as its name imports, to the various 
branches of the trades of carriage-building and 
harness-making. It will be well illustrated ; and 
every member of the above-mentioned trades will 
be able to bring forward any improvement that he 
se have to suggest. These publications will 
both appear monthly. 

Tue Avursor or AvAm Bepr. — Miss Evans, 
the author of this popular work, has a new novel 
in the press, entitled “The Mill on the Floss.” 
It will be in three volumes, and will be published 
by Messrs. Blackwood. 

Proressor Aytoun.—The authorship of * Nor- 
man Sinclair” and ofthe “ Songs of the Sly Little 
Man” in Blackwood, are attributed to Professor 
Aytoun. 

Dr. Ler.—The late Dr. Lee’s Lectures upon 
the Church of Scotland have been collected, and 
will very shortly be published by Messrs, Black- 


wood. 








Mr. Extacorr.—The Hulsean Lectures deli- 
vered by this gentleman last year before the 
University of Cambridge are to appear very soon 
under the title of “the Life of Our Lord histori- 
cally illustrated.” 

The Rev. G. Wenster, Chancellor of Cork, is 
preparing for publication a volume of “ Notes of 
Lectures on the New Testament.” 

Messrs. Saunders, Otley, & Co. announce that 
they have in preparation a complete “ History of the 
Church of England, from the Reign of Queen 
Elizabeth to the present time.” The same house— 
which will publish next week “Napoleon the 
Third on England,” by J. H. Simpson, and 
* César Birotheau,” a translation from the French 
of De Balzac—has in the press a dramatic 
novelette by H. Noel Humphreys, “ Géethe in 
Strasburg,” “ The Prisoner of the Temple,” and 
three new novels —“ The Nevilles of Garrets- 
town, “ Halse House,” and “ Charley Nugent ; or 
Passages in the Life of a Sub.” 


Mr. W. H. Brooke, the veteran artist, died at 
Chichester on the 12th ult., at the advanced age 
of eighty-eight. 

The force of public opinion has compelled the 
trustees of the British Museum to separate the 
natural history collections from the antiquities. 
The corporation of Liverpool, it would appear, 
are about to commit a serious error, which at no 
distant day must be remedied, bnt which it would 
be wiser to prevent. Somewhere about 100,000/. 
will be provided for a public museum; and, it 
seems, eleven rooms are ready for its reception. 
Ten of these rooms it is contemplated to fill, ac- 
cording to the old routine, with stuffed beasts and 
birds! Dr. Hume has put forth an energetic pro- 
test against this execrable taste; and Mr. Roach 
Smith, in a paperrecently read before the Historic 
Society, warmly advocated the claims of the 
history of man, and works of ancient, medieval, 
and modern art as superior to all other sciences ; 
observing, in reference to the enormous preponde- 
rance of ornithology to be represented in the new 
museum, that it might be tolerated were the in- 
habitants of Liverpool birds and not men. 





FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
Paris, Ist February. 
Serrine aside politics, the “ event’ of this week 
is a musical one: the concert, namely, given by 
Richard Wagner, the founder of the “ School of 
the Future,” as it istermedin Germany. Wagner 
has shown himself a great master in the art of 
combinations. He has been intending for the 
last two or three years to come to Paris, and make 
an “ effect” ; but he knew how fiercely set against 
him was every musician in this country, from 
the Conservatoire downwards. Auberists,,Meyer- 
beerists, Rossinists, Verdists, Halevyists, all were 
united in their horror and disdain of the * revolu- 
tionist” Wagner and his cperas, in which whole 
scenes, not to say acts, are devoted to pure re- 
citative. Well knowing the feeling entertained 
towards him in Paris, Wagner decided upon 
wearing it out, and he has done this with immense 
cleverness and success. Tannhduser, and Johan- 
grin, and Iseult, and his other compositions, have 
been talked of, and abused, and laughed at, till 
hostility has become threadbare; and the fact 
of possible approbation of Richard Wagner has 
grown into a novelty tempting to this strange 
public, from the very circumstance of its utter un- 
likelihood and unexpectedness. When then, last 
week, Wagner’s concert was announced all of a 
sudden at the Italian Theatre, curiosity was the 
chief sentiment about a man who had been abused 
so much, and so long ago, that it was actually 
forgotten to abuse him any longer. The re- 
ceipts were unusually large, near 9000 fr. (360/.), 
within a thousand francs, or thereabouts, of what 
the house can yield! But the first and most 
amusing part of Wagner’s Parisian début was the 


rehearsal. He may be right or he may be wrong 
in all his imaginings and practices, but both prac- 
tices and imaginings are “ revolutionary ” in the 
smallest as in the most important points of his 
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art. For instance, when he took up his post at 
the “répétition,” to conduct the orchestra, he be- 
wildered the wretched musicians brought up in 
the old routine, by his wild way of beating time, 
which he does according to what he calls “ intel- 
leetual rules.” The outcry was universal, and, 
abové all, the trumpets exclaimed in utter despair 
that it was totally impossible for them to follow 
his to them quite inexplicable gestures — the 
consequence of all this being, as you may guess, 
the most fearful and Pandemonium-like din ever 
heard. However, Wagner made a speech to the 
dispirited trumpets, and told them “ his life had 
been one of contest, that he had contended against 
kings and governments, and that he was prepared 
to contend against orchestras; for that he knew he 
was right, and not they!” Strange to say, the 
whole went off very amicably, and the trum- 
pets forgave Wagner his incomprehensible time- 
beating. 

Upon the whole, I am bound to say that he has 
had an unmistakeable success; although the Pa- 
risians are, I suspect, ready to avow that they 
don’t quite know why or what it is they admire. 
The Pilgrim March they fairly yawned and dozed 
through; but the Nuptial March and Nuptial 
Chorus, and the Wartburg March, they greeted 
with the warmest, I might almost say the most 
enthusiastic applause. 

The night before the Wagner concert, the 
Italiens had given the Matrimonio Segreto, which 
makes people say they stand between the “ Past 
and the Future,’ musically speaking, Wagner 
being, as I said, called the “ Musician of the 
Future.” 

The “great world” here, which regards the 
Académie Frangaise as belonging to itself, and the 
world of political opposition, whose stronghold 
the Académie is, are passionately taken up just now 
with the forthcoming academical election. The 
most likely candidate is the Pére Lacordaire— 
though you may be surprised, perhaps, to hear 
rhat such men as M. Thiers, for instanee, have 
tequired much persuasion, because they did not 
feel sufficiently certain of the celebrated Domini- 
can’s Papal sympathies! To explain this, it 
should be premised that in April last, just before 
the commencement of hostilities between France 
and Austria, the Abbé Lacordaire addressed a 
letter to the Catholics of France, calling upon 
them to become Imperialists immediately, in order 
to insure the protection of Napoleon III. for 
Rome. His letter was thought to be more Bona- 
partist than was necessary, and many of his friends 
fell off from him then, and have remained rather 
cool ever since. When his academical candidature 
was proposed (and it was so, strange to say, by 
Cousin, the philosopher!) the anti-Napoleonists 
asked “ what his opinions now had become?” 
and whether he was still Bonapartist enough to 
sanction what is obstinately termed here “ the 
spoliation of the Pope?” Naturally, the answer 
of the illustrious friar has been all that the oppo- 
sition can wish; and on this question, which 
rallies to it all the various shades of “ resistance” 
in France (!), the Voltairians are as satisfied with 
the pro-Papal tendencies of the future academician 
as the fiercest Jesuits! But I assure you M. 
Thiers has been one of the most difficult to re- 
assure. “I cannot count upon Lacordaire’s being 
a good Papist enough !” has been his cry all along ; 
and it has required all the weight of his free- 
thinking friends to prevail upon him to support 
the man who was for Imperialism in April. Of 
a truth so amusing a time as this in France—if 
it were not a seriously threatening one—could 
scarcely be imagined. No man is of his own 
opinion; no man is, strictly speaking, for any- 
body or anything, but is simply against the Go- 
vernment, which has managed so to shape its 
course as to have the whole world opposing it, 
and to be weakly defended. Louis Napoleon has 
realised, somehow or other, the curious problem 
of provoking the mazimum of hate in his enemies, 
whilst securing to himself the minimum of support 
in his friends. 

There is a witticism of the Duc de Malakoft’s 
going all over Paris which is worth repeating. 








A new bridge has been within the last year built 
over the Seine, and it opens right before the hotel 
of the Chancellerie de la Légion d’ Honneur, which 
is the residence of Marshal Pelissier, and leads up 
to the long dead wall that encloses the Tuileries 
on the side of the quay. Standing at his window 
a few days back, with a very distinguished per- 
sonage, who is anything but an Imperialist, “ Do 
you know,” said the Due de Malakoff, “ why that 
bridge has been named the Pont de Solferino?” 
The listener shook his head. “ Because it leads to 
nothing!” rejoined the Marshal, chuckling in a 
peculiar way he has when he has perpetrated any 
more than ordinarily wicked joke. 

One of the things that makes a kind of sensa- 
tion here, and that assuredly is one of the most 
lamentable proofs of the degree of degradation to 
which descend here what are called “ Literary 
Bohemians,” is this abominable duel that has 
taken place between About and M. Vaudin. The 
former had, in his usually inadmissible tone (it 
may be “ funny,” but it is inadmissible) spoken of 
M. Vaudin in a way to make a meeting inevitable. 
It was, however, wagered that Edmond About 
would not fight; and of a truth he evaded 
the necessity by every conceivable means, one 
more objectionable than the other. At last, his 
adversary resolved to have what is called satisfac- 
tion, walked up to About in a café, mentioned his 
own name distinctly, and resorted to the demon- 
stration characterised by Shylock when he says; 


* Fair sir, you spat on me on Wednesday last.” 


At this the duel was decided on, and took place. 
M. About was wounded in the shoulder. Last 
Sunday the Figaro gave itself the pleasure of nar- 
rating the whole in full. The person most an- 
noyed is M. Fould, because he naturally feels that 
the case of his adversaries is a strong one, when 
they exclaim, “So this is your protégé; this the 
man whom you employ to abuse the head of the 
Catholic Church!—a man whose courage only 
comes to him when he has to attack cardinals !” 

The affair, however, is likely to go very far, for 
the umpires applied to by both parties have de- 
cided that a scratch in the shoulder cannot termi- 
nate an affair in which so gross an insult has been 
inflicted and borne. Three other duels are men- 
tioned as likely to await the man who, certainly 
with his pen, abuses people in a way that has long 
called for something more materially damaging 
than contempt. 

A circumstance that is diverting enough to 
notice is the sudden growth of heirs to the poet 
Racine. Some years ago it was the fashion to 
say that “no descendant” perpetuated the family line 
of Louis XIV.’s famous dramatist, when about three 
or four months back a young woman, of the name 
of Trochu, was discovered to descend from a 
grand-daughter of the author of “ Athalie.” A 
subscription was immediately set on foot. “ Every- 
body” subscribed. The Emperor sent 400/., the 
Empress 100/ , the Imperial Prince 50/., and it was 
found to be a lucrative speculation to descend 
from Racine. Little by little other heirs sprang 
up, and now it turns out that this heirless poet 
has, somehow or other, left a numerous line of 
descendants, and that no one is better provided 
with progeny than the so long reputed solitary 
“swan” of the seventeenth century. 

There is a singular gloom overhanging every- 
thing here just now ; and the death of the Grand 
Duchess Stéphanie has increased this in a way 
you would hardly believe. The Jesuit party, 
who count upon the support of the Empress, and 
who take advantage of everything, have of 
course not let the opportunity slip; and the co- 
incidence of the first death in the Imperial family 
having happened on the anniversary of the Em- 
peror’s marriage, has been well profited by an 
exploité, as the French say, by the Society of Jesus. 
The effect has not been slow; the Empress is 
overwhelmed with terror and grief, and really 
does, with her Spanish superstitions, imagine 
that what is called the “attack on the Popedom,” 
will draw down upon her and her son a punish- 
ment that will not be limited to this world only. 


I speak of gets worse and worse every day. “The 


threatening aspect of affairs in all quarters of 
Europe keeps most foreigners away from Paris, 
and the discontent felt at home shuts up the most 
important of French houses, Whatever holds 
directly or indirectly to the Opposition parties, or 
whatever is influenced by a religious considera- 


| tion, or has any connection with the manufac- 


turing interests, hangs back and sulks ; the result 
naturally is to make Paris dull as ditch water, 
and to reduce all “society” to a state of stag- 
nation. 
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MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
InstTrruTIon or Crvi. ENGInrers.— Tuesday, 








February 7,8 p.m. “Description of the Works 
of the Netherton Tunnel Branch of the Birming, 


| ham Canal,” by Mr. James R. Walker, M. Inst. 
C.E. 
British ARCHEOLOGICAL AssoctATION. — 


Wednesday, February 8, 84 pm.: Mr. Pettigrew 
on the Archeology of America. 

Unirep Service Instrrvrion, Whitehall 
Yard.— Monday, February 6, 8°30 p.m. Captain 
Wheatley, R.N., on a New System of Building 
and Arming Ships of War, and the Advantages of 
this Improvement. Friday, Febraary 10, 3 P.M. : 
Subject not announced. 

GrocRAPHICAL SorreEs. — Earl de Grey and 
Ripon, as President of the Royal Geographical 
Society, receives the Fellows on the evenings of 
Wednesday, February 8, 15, 29, at his mansion, 
No. 11, Carlton House Terrace, at half-past 9 
o’clock. 

Roya Institution. — Tuesday, February 7, 
3 o'clock: Professor Owen, On Fossil Reptiles. 
Thursday, February 9, 3 o’clock : Professor Tyn- 
dall, On Light. Friday, February 10, 8 o'clock: 
Professor T. H. Huxley, On Species and Races, 
and their Origin. Saturday, February 11, 3 
o'clock: Dr. Lankester, On the Relations of the 
Animal Kingdom to the Industry of Man. 

Royan Socretry, Feb. 9.—W. Dela Rue and 
H. Miller, on the Resin of Ficus Rubiginosa, 
and a new Homologue of Benzylie Alcohol. P. 
Griess, on a New Method of Substitution ; and 
on the Formation of Iodobenzoic, Iodotoluylic, 
and Iodanisic Acids. 





Syro-Ecypr1an Socrery.—Jan. 10, Mr. Sop- 
with in the chair. Mr. Harle read a paper “ On 
the Baal of the Bible, and on the Assyrian Bel.” 
He remarked that the word baal was used in most 
of the books of Scripture. It was translated 
“ husband,” “ owner.” “ master,” “ Lord.” But it 
did not occur in the Book of Psalms, excepting as 
a proper name. Mr. Harle showed from the 
earliest Bible history, that the God Baal was well 
known; this was evident from the names Baa 
Zephon, Baal Hanan, &c. Places and persons 
were called after the name of Baal so long as the 
worship of the idol continued; and after this 
idolatrous service was abandoned, the god was 
| known by the Jews, as was evidenced by their 
ascribing the power exercised by our Lord to 
Beelzebub. Mr. Harle showed that, although the 
Sun was called the Lord the Sun, the worship of 
Baal was distinct from the worship of the Sun. 
In Babylon the same deity was worshipped under 
the name Bel. The description given of this 
deity by Berosus corresponded so manifestly with 
one of the figures on an Assyrian slab, that there 
could be little doubt that we now possess a repre- 
sentation of Bel. Taking this to be the fact, the 
slab so manifestly gave also the Dragon, that at 








once we have Bel and the Dragon; an account of 
which we have in the book of that name. Mr. 
Harle exhibited a fac-simile drawing of this large 
slab, now in the British Museum. — Mr. Harle 
then read a paper “ On the Seals mentioned in the 


Bible.” He showed that the “seal” was well 
known, from in the Books of Genesis 
and of Job. He noticed that although there were 


The consequence of all this is, that the gloom | two Hebrew words and one Chaldee word used 
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describe “ Seal,” “ Signet,” “ Ring,” yet all these | H. Makins read a paper “on certain losses of 


words were translated by the Septuagint by one 
word. Mr. Harle remarked that it was never 
said the‘ ring” was removed frem the finger, and 
it was probable the “ seal” or signet” was at- 
tached to the bracelet or armlet; thus the passage 
in the Canticles might be elucidated, “‘ Set me as 
a seal on thy arm.” Mr. Harle pointed out the 
armlets worn by the Aissyrians, on which nothing 
could be more easy than 'tovattach a seal of the 
Assyrian cylindrical form. Mr. Harle.also exhi- 
bited ‘an enlarged inseription from Darius’s seal, a 
fac-simile of Dr: Hincks’s, to’ whom Mr: Harle 
was indebted ‘for the copy and for the translation. 


British AnkcHxoLoGIcaL AssociaTion.—Jan. 
25, N. Gould, F.S.A. V.P., in the chair. William 
Burr, Esq., Mayor of Shrewsbury ;. W. Harley 
Bayley, Esq., Shrewsbury ; George Mane, re 
Broseley, Salop; Rey, John Adams, M.A., of Stock- 
cross, Newbury; William Mount, Esq., of Wasing; 
James Corbould, Esq., Newbury ; Charles White, 
Esq., Warrington ; William Freudenthal, M.D. of 
Newington Place ; and Reginald Scaife, Esq., of 
Inverness Terrace, were elected associates. €- 
sents from the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 
the Archeological Institute, &¢., were received. 
Mr, Halliwell presented three fac-similes, from the 
originals at Dulwich College, of Notice Bills used 
at the Rose Theatre to direct the attention of the 
performers to their several parts in the acting of 
the plays. 

Dr. Palmer exhibited a bronze spear head, 

found with remains of the Caledonian Ox at New- 
bury. It measures 7} inches, and, has a hole at 
the socket for securing the handle. Dr. Palmer 
also communicated a short notice of an exami- 
nation of ground belonging to Mr. Banbury, at 
Marlstone, Berks, in which were found yarious 
portions of pottery, Roman flue, and pavement 
tiles, tesserae, together with the bones of several 
animals, but at present no human remains. . The 
portion now uncovered is circular, measuring be- 
tween fifteen and sixteen, feet in diameter, and 
the surface lined with, flints carefully faced. The 
heavy rains have caused the work to be sus- 
pended, but it will be resumed as soon as possible, 
and a particular account, sent to the Association. 
Mr. Banbury is also about, to re-exhume a villa, 
uncovered 30 years since, and afterwards filled in 
by the then. possessor of the land, he being an- 
noyed by the intrusion of persons on his estate. 
Mr. Syer Curning made some remarks upon 
memorials of Charles I, sent for exhibition by 
Mr, Corner, Mr, Fitch, Mr. Forman, Mr. Pratt, 
and from his own collection. They consisted of 
a piece of needle-work representing Charles and 
his queen together with their six children ; a small 
marble bust of the king, probably intended as an 
architectural ornament; a leaden east of the cele- 
brated bust, by. Bernini, which, it was said, had 
formerly been in Brandenburgh House ; a heart- 
shaped locket, inclosing a gilt profile of the king ; 
a miniature on the snap of an enamelled brace- 
let, &e, Mr. Planché exhibited, portions of 
armour elaborately engraved and gilt, supposed to 
have belonged te Charles I., and unquestionably 
of that time. Mr. Dollman exhibited a large 
series of drawings appertaining to buildings in 
Scotland, and remarked upon their several pecu- 
liarities. They consisted of views and details of 
the Old Tolbooth at Edinburgh, Hagg’s Castle, 
Glasgow, Ancient House at Elgin, Borthwick 
Castle, Newark Castle, on the Clyde, Maybole 
Castle, Dirleton Castle, Roslin Castle, Dumferm- 
line Castle, Stirling Castle, Crichton gestle, Clack- 
mannan Tower, &c., exhibiting fea not to be 
met with in English architecture, and presenting 
details of much beauty and interest. 








CuEmIcAL.—Jan. 19, Professor Brodie, Pre- 
sident, in the chair. Messrs. C. Cameron, A, 
Dupré, W. Plunkett, and C. H. Wood, were 
elected Fellows. Mr. R. Warington read. a 
paper “On refining Gold when alloyed with Tin 
and Antimony, so as to render it fit for the pur- 
poses of Coinage.” The author fluxed the gold 
with oxide of copper and a little borax.. Mr. G, 




















precious metal in assaying operations.” There 


was a loss in expelling from the. volatilisation of, 


gold. and silver, and a loss ‘in, parting fromthe 
solubility of gold in nitric acid-containing nitrous 
acid. Mr. F: Field read a paper. “ Omthe Double 
Sulphides of Copper and Iron.” 





InstrruTe oF AcTUARTES. Monday, 30th 
January, Charles Jellicoe, Esq:, Viee-President, 
in the chair, Charles’ Babbage, Esq:;' F8.S!, and’ 
Professor Sylvester, F.R.S., were’ elected; on the 
recommendation of the Cowncil, Honorary ‘Mem 


bers of the Institute. |‘ Fraticis’ Archibald Corrie; ' 


and Alexander Henry’ Green; Esqrs., were elected 
Associates. * Mr. H. W.'Porter read a paper “ On 
some considerations suggested by the Reéports’of 
the Registrar-General : being an inquiry “into 
the questionas ‘to how far the ‘imordinate Mor- 
pe exhibited by these Reports is’ controllable 
by Human Agency.”” The’ main object ‘of ‘this 
paper was to cal! the attention of ‘the’public to 
the annecessary sacrifice’ of life in this country, 
as evidenced by fhe’ atinual’ reports’of the Regis- 
trar-General, from! causes ‘which ‘are’ more or less 
within human control! “The author coninenced 
by stating that the —- of mortality from’ the 
five principal causes, which ‘aid so largely’ in ‘wn- 
duly increasing the number’ of deaths which the 
Registrar ‘annually ~ records,’ ‘viz., pulmonaty’ 
diseases, fevers, small’ pox, infantile’ diseases, 
and accidents, was to be found among the labour- 
ing community; atid expressed his opinion’ that no 


{ 


efforts that we could make for the améliotation of | 


the sanitary condition of this ¢lass would be likely 
to be successful, until ‘we could ‘contrive ‘to ‘re- 
move the prejudices and apathy which ‘flow’ exist 


to so great an extent among the working ‘classes © 


owing to a want of education; and that we should 
accordingly, as a first step to ‘the ‘required’ end, 
endeavour to extend the adv s'of education 
among the people, and éven to make the education 
of the children of the’ working classes a ¢ompul- 
sory matter. After eftering into the present state’ 
of national education, and quoting authorities ‘on 
the subject, he went on’ to consider the’ different 
influences ‘which’ ‘tend ‘to the’ ‘production ‘‘of 
phthisis, and other cognate ‘diséases, ‘which are’ 
the ‘indigenous complaints ofthis ¢ountry, and’ 
showed, from the reports of the Registrar-Generals 
that upwards of half a quarter of'a'million of the 
population, that one in évery 5’ anda third; or nearly 
nineteen per cent. of the whole ‘nuntber born in’a 
year, fall a prey annually’ ‘to ‘tubercular diseases, 
and diseases of the organ of respiration’; in other 
words, that one in every 3’and 4 third; or nearly 
thirty ‘per cent. of the whole number’ of deaths 
that occur, arise from one class of diseases alone: 
The position in which the operatives employed in 
printing offices, mills, and factories are placed, 
was next considered. The bad «ventilation ‘of 
such ‘places, the‘amount of gas used'in'them; the 
inhalation of various dusts, both Vegetable and 
mineral; and the quantity of drink consumed: by 
hard-working ‘men. generally,’ all tended: to: ‘the 
production’ of pulmonary diseases; in) fact,.\the 
position ofthe operatives in very many ofthe work 
rooms'in whieh they are employed, was exactly 
such as medical men know tends to foster diseases 
of the lungs. The question ofthe inhalation of 
flour dust upon the health of millers was next 
considered, and an explanation’ was entered into, 
showing how the evil effects resulting from the 
dust in flour mills might be entirely, prevented. 
Mr. Porter proposes to consider the question of 
the injury to health caused by the inhalation of 
stony and metallic particles, and to enter upon 
other points bearing upon the question, at a sub- 
sequent meeting of the Institute. In the discus- 
sion which followed, Mr. Bailey, Mr. Hodge, Mr. 
J. P. Oliver, Mr. Cuteliffe, and the Chairman 
took part, and thanks having been voted to Mr. 
Porter, the meeting adjourned to Monday, 27th 
February next. 





Horricutturat Socrery.—A Special General 


























Meeting of this Society was held on Tuesday, 
January 31st, at the house of the Society of Arts, 








John Street, Adelphi,: the Rev, L. V. Harcourt, 
V.P., in the chair, when the following members 
of the Royal F -were elected Fellows :—their 
Royal Highnesses the Prince of Wales, the Prin- 
cess, Alice, the. Prince Alfred, the Princess He- 
lena, the Princess Lon: the Prince. Arthur,.the 


were +The, Marquis, and, Marchioness of Ailes- 
rane, Sir William, and, Lady, Cubitt, -Earl-.and 
Countess. of: Ellesmere, Lord Charles. Fitzroy, 
Earl and (Countess, Granville, G, Granville ee 
son Gower, Esq. Right Hon. Robert Lowe, M-P., 
Hon, Francis, Mande, Sir Roderick..I.. Murchison, 
the, Duke,,of., Newcastle, , Titus; .Esq.;, M.P., 
Viee-Chancellor.,Sir John, Stuart, Sir Thomas 
Troubridge,; Bart:, Professor, Westmacott, and 
upwards.of, on¢ hundred.,other Jadies and. gentle- 
men, | Jt..was announced, that another, Special 
General Meeting for. the election, of various can- 
didates , would, take. place on Tuesday, February 
28.745 1107 10 yords init baat iw doi 





The Micrographic , Dictionary,,, Second Edition. 
By J..W. Griffith, M.D,, and Arthur Henfrey, 
F.RS. ,.(Van., Voorst.)),,,, eaen hl, 14003 

THERE are no books more difficult to-do justice to 

ina review: than: good: dictionaries, whether they 

be of language or science. The multiplicity of their 
detail; and the: necessary ‘absence. of any: logical 
method of arrangement or coherence in:their con-: 
struction, leaves the critic intangled in a mass con- 
sisting of hundréds or thousands of separate articles, 
and puzzledhow to select objects for especial notice, 

In ‘dealing with the work beforé us, we have fol- 

lowed a’ practical course; and, during the: few 

's it has-been in-our possession, have constantly 
referred ‘to:it in aid of our own ‘micros¢opic ‘par- 
suits. Tested in this way, the result is extremely 
satisfactory, whether we: look:to'the merit of the: 
condensed information, thé! beauty and: fidelity of 
the illustrations, or’ the: ‘obvious and suctessful 
effort-to bring down the facts.and the philosophy to’ 
the latestdate: Paking the work altogether, with 
its seven ‘hundred \and fifty-one pages of double 
columns in large, handsome'type, its eight hundred 
and twelve’ woodcuts; and its forty-five large) ad- 
mirably: drawn, and, in many cases; beautifully:co- 
loured’plates, it is. a production no: less honourable 
to’ its authors’ than! useful to the Jarge: and ‘daily 
increasing class by: whom microscopic studies are 
carried on." It is no small proof ‘of its merits that 


a second edition ‘should’ | been vealled ‘for 
within five’ years of the of the'first, 
and it may now be looked | asvan established 


souree' of information, which: will: Ao-be 
revised and completed front time to'time, as new 
facts are accumulated by the industry of observers. 
It is to’ be regretted ‘that Professor’ Henfrey 
should not havé lived to have withesséd the com- 
pletion of the edition, upon which it ap- 
péars his'last labours were directed,’ asy all ‘except 
the last ‘three sheets through ‘his hands; - 
The book begins with an introductory chi 
on the ‘tse ‘of the’ microscope, and of 
observation; in which we generally’ eonctr, but 
a few points strike us as a up'to date : 
for example, ‘erecting 'eye-pieces, are summari 
dismissed ‘as’ ineonvenient’ and expensive, but no 
notice’ is taken of' ‘the’ erectors ‘supplied ' by Smith 
and Beck, and other good makers, to’ which; for 
low powers, little objection ‘can be’ made} while 
they immiensely’ facilitate ‘observations and’ dis- 
séctions,' from’ the’ range’ of power | and ' large- 
ness of ‘field they give with a’ glass like the 
two-thirds of ‘Smith and Beck, ‘and ‘the conve- 
nience, in many ‘cases, of “the object’ up- 
right. Again, we do not agree in the condemnation 
the revolving plate: ‘In‘Smith arid Beck’s, 
and we believe also in Powell and Léaland’s, instru- 


ments, the thickness of ‘the stage is not materially 
increased, which is no doubt an objection counter- 
balancing ‘the’ utility ‘of the ‘mechanism in many 
microscopes ; and we dissent from the assertion that 
spring clamping pieces are of no use; as far- 
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nished by Smith and Beck, they can be easil 
removed, afford a convenient support for the forceps, 
and by holding the slides firm, facilitate any man- 
ipulations upon them, as in small dissections ; and 
enable a rough but convenient method of finding 
objects to be carried out. This consists in placing 
four small dots at the points where the edge of the 
object-glass frame is just over the slide, when the 
object occupies the centre of the field. This, if 
carefully done when the slide has been fastened, 
answers very well with a quarter or one-fifth power, 
and the lowest eye-piece, which can be changed 
if required when the object is found. Then we 
have a little fault to find with the information 
about angular aperture, both in the introduction 
and in the generally excellent article under that 
head. In the first place, is it true that “large 
angle of aperture is of less importance in a 
low than in a high power?” Are there any 
glasses made with an angle of aperture which 
is low as compared with that of Smith and Beck’s 
two-thirds, or Ross, or Powell and Lealand’s 


pieces and a draw-tube, and which, like the first 
mentioned, will, with the erector, show the whole 
of an object nearly an inch long, and range up 
to 300 linear, and, with the lowest eye-piece, 
bring out the markings of the easier diatoms ? 
In the next place, when large angles of aperture 
are said to be neither requisite nor advantageous 
in physiological and medical investigations in ge- 
neral, we are driven to ask what the authors 
mean? ‘The terms large and small angles are 
relative, and the student naturally wishes to 
know what are too large and what are too 
small. In 1837, Mr. Ross made an achromatic 
objective of one-eighth focus and an angular aper- 
ture of 60°, {now he produces the same focal 
length with angular apertures of 130° and 150° ; 
while Smith and Beck, and Powell and Lealand 
make them of 120° and 125°. The angular aper- 
ture of Ross, one-eighth in 1837, was less than 
that of his one-half in 1855. In 1855, M. 
Nachet exhibited one-quarter with an angular 
aperture little exceeding Ross’s, one-half inch, 
and considerably less than that of Smith and 
Beck’s famous four-tenths. Now where does the 
benefit stop for ordinary purposes? This is what 
should be explained to make the meaning intel- 
ligible, which we do not find. We believe it 
cannot be arbitrarily laid down; and the practical 
question is, do the best English makers sacrifice 
general utility to the exceptional function of dis- 
covering peculiar markings upon troublesome test 
objects? We are inclined to think they do not ; 
and that their angles of aperture for their ordinary 
glasses, although high as compared with that of 
inferior makers, are not a bit too high for the stu- 
dent’s work. 

To return to the general character of the book 
before us. We find it peculiarly rich in physio- 
logical and botanical information, of which it is 
in itself a perfect storehouse, rendered still more 
valuable by references to works where more de- 
tailed information can be obtained. As regards 
the Diatoms, the authors: still maintain their vege- 
table character; and the ciliary motion of the 
Closterium, which Mr. Osborne and other observers 


thought they had discovered, is denied, without 


explanation, in the article on the Desmidiacee. 
In looking at the article Actinia we were sur- 
prised to find no notice taken of the investiga- 
tions of Mr. Gosse; and not a word about the 
capsules, with their threads and darts, which are 
figured in that gentleman’s works. Under the 
head of Polypi, the authors adopt the view of their 
possessing stinging organs; and in plate 33 give a 
drawing of their site in the Hydra vulgaris and viri- 
dis. It is impossible to look through this work 
without being struck with the difficulties we are 
in with our artificial and unsatisfactory demarca- 
tions between the animal and vegetable kingdoms. 
Thus the opinion is confirmed that fungi are nou- 
rished exclusively upon organic matter, which 
was at one time erroneously supposed to be a pe- 
culiarity of the animal kingdom ; and arguments 
in favour of the vegetable character of the Diatoms 
are much weakened by a confession, the truth of 


y | which we regard as established, “that all animals 





and plants reproduced by a sexual process (and 
there is reason to believe this will ultimately be 
found universal) originate from a single cell ;” 
and again, “the lower animals and all plants are 
capable of an asexual or vegetative reproduction.” 
_ “The product of the vegetative reproduction 
is either like or unlike the body which produces 
it. In the former case, the vegetative repro- 


duction will be repeated ; but in the latter case, 
| the product is usually provided with sexual organs, 


and the cycle of development is completed by the 
reproduction of a fertilised ovum. In the latter 


| ease we have what is called an alternation of 


| being; and we have, 
inch, which will stand the use of three or four eye | 


generations.” 

The physiology of the lower world sets much 
of our philosophy at defiance. We have organs 
living a separate life detached from the creature of 
which they theoretically form a part. We have 
the phenomena of muscular life without museular 
fibres, or what we call such in higher forms of 
apparently voluntary, 


motion produced in some animals by cilia, | 


which are the organs of involuntary motion in 
certain plants, and belong to the purely organic 
life of man and the vertebrata. We find also plants 
and, perhaps, animals composed of a single cell ; 
while the cells that in their aggregation form the 
organs of higher animals, appear to have an inde- 


| pendent and complete individual existence, and 


at the same time minister to the common life of 
the whole being. ‘The article on cells in the 


| “ Micrographic Dictionary” is a valuable resumé 





of our knowledge of their structure and functions, 
to which we refer the reader desirous of investi- 
gating the subject. 

The®Jnfusoria are well treated, and an excellent 
summary given of the theories and observations 
of the principal authorities. We might easily 
find many other topics on which to dilate, but we 
have said enough to indicate the character of the 
work, which must be pronounced cheap in pro- 
portion to its costly character, and will be found 
indispensable to microscopic students. 

When the next edition is being prepared, we 
would suggest the propriety of a little more in- 
formation concerning the localities and seasons 
for finding the different objects, and we would 
also recommend a better arrangement of the plates, 
which now follow each other in a sort of jumble 
inconvenient for reference. 

We should add that five of the plates are new, 
that sixty pages of fresh matter have been added, 
and the articles in general revised. An invaluable 
feature is the pains taken to give the dimensions 
of the objects, and the degree of magnification 
depicted in the plates. 





Ure’s Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, Edited 
by Robert Hunt, F.R.S., F.S.S. (Longmans.) 
The Fourth Part of this useful work has just ap- 
peared, carrying it as far as “ Coal Gas,” and con- 
taining articles on Caoutchouc, Chloride of Lime, 
Coal, and many others. We think that with little 
more pains the article on caoutchoue might have 
supplied more information on methods of vulcani- 
zation. 





FINE ARTS, 
—-—4— - 
SOCIETY OF FEMALE ARTISTS. 


Now that one of the engrossing topics of the day 
is the “Employment of Women,” an exhibition 
exclusively devoted to the works of female artists 
has peculiar interest. We turn to it in the hope 
of some help towards solving the problem. The 
stereotype objection of uncandid males,—“ There 
has never been a female Shakspeare nor Raf- 
faelle,” does not apply to the case we are consider- 
ing. The Publishers’ Circular and the Exhibition 
Catalogues are not in the every-day habit of dis- 
closing any such Olympian heights as those. 
Much lower degrees of excellence are wont to se- 
cure a competence to the professors both of litera- 
ture and art. oe 

Prima facie, one would haye anticipated, con- 





sidering the quick perceptions and fine tact tra- 
ditionally characteristic of the sex, that these qua- 
lities would have borne fruit in art, at all events 
equal to what they have secured in literature. 
But the fact has been otherwise. The French, 
indeed, have their female Landseer, and more than 
Landseer, in Rosa Bonheur. But in England, 
there is nothing in contemporary female art to 
parallel Adam Bede, or Aurora Leigh, or Mary 
Barton, or the writings of Harriet Martineau or 
Mrs. Somerville. Why so? Not, we believe, 
through any want of capability for at least average 
excellence. Women, in fact, have hardly hada 
fair chance here. The mere language of art is 


; one of peculiar difficulty, and peculiarly slow of 


| 


| 


} 








acquisition. Yet, from any participation in the 
advantages offered to men, by schools, academies, 
and associations, women have been studiously ex- 
cluded. When the Royal Academy was founded, 
the ranks of the R.A.’s included two women — 
Angelica Kaufmann and Mary Moses; but, as 
the institution grew and prospered, the female 
element was allowed to drop out. And when, in 
our own day, Mrs. Carpenter approved herself 
one of the best of contemporary portrait painters, 
it was “inconvenient,” though confessedly her 
due, to admit her into the Academical circle. No 
attempt was ever made by the pre-occupied R.A.’s 
to obviate the difficulties in the way of female 
study from the life, the basis of all real mastery 
of the language of painting and sculpture, by set- 
ting on foot a separate school under partly female 
supervision. It is not a creditable chapter in 
male history. Even at the present moment, there 
is no possibility of study from the living figure on 
the part of ladies, beyond such stinted opportuni- 
ties as the Schools of Design supply, except by 
one or two combining for the purpose, at a consi- 
derable effort and cost, and in the face of various 
discouragements. 

And yet the study of art on women’s part is 
necessarily hedged in by sufficient natural diffi- 
culties ;—it is one not, like that of literature, to be 
combined with domestic habits and duties, but 
calling the students away from their homes. It 
demands fostering care rather than neglect and 
discouragement. Until women have their own 
special schools, we do not see how they are to do 
their best in the arts. As a step in this direction, 
a step towards association among themselves, to- 
wards mutual encouragement and emulation, we 
have watched the exhibitions of the female artists 
with much interest. They have now, we hope, 
obtained a sure footing. In their present home, 
the Gallery of the New Society of Painters in 
Water-Colours, they have the advantage of a well 
constructed, well-lit room. And of all the exhi- 


| bitions, theirs is the first to challenge public 


| tions on equal terms. 





attention. This, their fourth, shows a marked 
improvement on those which have preceded. And 
this seemed the unanimous verdict of its visitors 
at the private view of Wednesday last, during 
which we were glad to observe the blue ticket 
affixed to many of these modestly priced pictures. 
In a few years the ladies will be able to dispense 
with mere condescension from their critical friends ; 
and may compete with older established exhibi- 
But to achieve this they 
must be true to one another, as the water-colourists 
have been; and not make this exhibition a mere 
stepping-stone to others. The leaders among 
them, as well as the rank and file, will find their 
account in this course. In an exhibition of 
manageable size and small pretension, where their 
works are advantageously hung, the works of all 
show to greater advantage than in a large miscel- 
laneous crowd. Real excellence is quickly singled 
out, and readily commends itself to purchasers. 
Three hundred and nineteen works the ladies 
exhibit this year. Oil-paintings, water-colour 
drawings, copies, and (two) pieces of sculpture. 
This is about the same number as the first Aca- 
demy Exhibitions mustered nearly ninety years 
ago, when the male artists were trying to make 
their stand against the foreigners and the old 
masters, and were glad of all the assistance they 
could get from ladies, engravers, enamel painters, 
watch-chasers, and others. Those exhibitions 
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were far more miscellaneous than this of the 
ladies. They included copies, drawings from the 
antique, and even wax models. And if we ex- 
eept half a dozen enduring names, Reynolds, 
Gainsborough, Wilson, &c., the average merit 
was, we have little doubt, by no means above, if 
equal to that of the present exhibition. 

The oil-pictures, of course, are the real_ test. 





Here the ladies must go to work in a business- 
like way, and grapple with serious difficulties. | 
No child’s play is possible. And it is a good | 
omen that the oil pictures include most of the best 
pictures in the exhibition. 

Mrs. Margaret Robinson's ‘ Straw-rope twisting | 
in the Highlands’ (53), is a picture characterised 
by traly maseuline vigour, by decisive draftman- 
ship, and effective colour; in which the yery 
natural influence of her master, Mr. Maclise, is 
agreeably rather than morbidly evident, A fine 
stalwart lass is that with the quilted petticoat, and 
bare legs firmly planted on the ground, who holds 
the crooked stick, and by it one end of the nearly 
finished straw-rope. ‘True, she pays little atten- 
tion to it. True, the young dark-haired mother 
who sits opposite, and nurses her babe with one 
arm, listlessly holding one end of the rope with the 
other hand, is engaged in looking upwards, senti- 
mentally, and as much like a Madonna as she can, 
instead of minding the business in hand of straw- 
plaiting. True, the rustic young “ hero” in the 
centre of the picture will be “spooney” on the 
aforesaid stalwart lass (whom also we somewhat | 
admire), instead of throwing down his bundle of | 
straw. And, by the way, he is not painted with 
so firm a hand as the other figures in the group, and 
is the least masculine in style of all. Ah! if they 
would but mind their straw-plaiting! True, too, | 
the costumes of all engaged are preternaturally | 

new and bright, as costumes only come from 
painter’s brush, not from Highland “ stores.” 
And is not that something very like lace and 
crochet our inexperienced male eyes discern on the 
legs of the child ?—which legs would surely have 
been more in keeping if stockingless, like those of 
the braw lass. And then, why that basket. of 
carefully painted raw cabbages, leeks, and po- 
tatoes, laid down out of doors, to the left of the 
picture,—just as Mr. Maclise likes to deposit such 
articles,—instead of inside the shanty yonder ? 
But these dramatic lapses are not peculiar to the 
Female Artists’ Exhibition. Happy the man 
who walks the Sheepshanks and Vernon Galleries 
themselves, and does not half his time smell the 
paint very strong,— does not feel as if stepping 
first into one studio then another, rather than as if 
summoned by an enchanter’s wand to behold the 
glory of God—of God's visible world, or to enter 
the chambers of a thoughtful imaginative mind. 
As we began by saying, the above is a clever and 
interesting picture, or we should not have stayed | 
so long looking at it, A conspicuous minor fault | 
(critics must leave off with a sting,) still de- 
manding notice, is the opaque leaden sky, which | 
stands on, not to say rests on, the heads of the 
group. Mrs. Robinson’s other picture (63), | 
‘Olivia and Sophia in their Sunday finery,’ is | 
such an one as the subject, assisted by our ac- 
count of the first picture, may well indicate ; two 
robustly painted models, in well painted finery. | 
Fine young women they are, of unexceptionable 
build in the robust style, which we affect, pre- 
ferring health as a mere esthetic charm to slim 
waists. Their faces* express nothing of urgent 
interest to the world, but are not palpably vacuous 
nor inane. It is a picture fair to look upon. 

Miss Cordelia Walker's ‘ Watercress Ga- 
therers” (56), hangs near Mrs. Robinson, but 
below the line. Let us take a look at it. General 
prevalence of brickdust hues in the flesh colours, 
and very vivid green watercress beds, proclaim it 
pre-Raphaelite at a glance ; and it is a very meri- 
torious error in that line. Pleasant groups sit and 
gather, or pretend to gather, cresses. Of course 
there is love-making in a corner, and planting of 
flowers in head-dresses; such things always 








| tint. 





happen in pictures. A pleasing, though not 
exactly original, incident is that young female 
figure dancing towards us across the plank ov 





the shallow water, her hand shielding from her 
dazzled eyes the bright sunlight, of which we 
would fain desery some other legitimate effect in 
the landscape. Miss Kate Swift's ‘ Divided In- 
terests’ (70) is a really admirable piece of paint- 
ing. Ina larder affluent in game, a boy is hand- 
ing up to the Jass who is “the ranger” of that 
little exhibition, a plate of birds, while dog and 
pup below divide his attention. The same lady’s 
* Cross Purposes’ (58) is a bad title for, another 
cleverly painted piece (but not so. cleverly as the 
other,) of a, mother tryin 


feet. 

Better again is the same lady’s ‘ Taking a Sly 
Peep’ (77): two girls sitting and surreptitiously 
reading in an exulting manner a_ billet not 
addressed to them,-—reading it by candlelight, 
which yields the painter a bit of effect, such as 
the reader knows, and here very happily rendered 
for the thousandth time. 

Miss E. Partridge s ‘ Straw Plaiter’ (33) is an 
unaffected portrait, exceedingly simple and refined 
in treatment, which improves on perusal; more 
to our liking than her ‘ Armed for Conquest’ (43). 
That sparkling young lady has put on too much 
rouge to our taste. Mrs, Benj. Dawson’s 
‘ Jealousy’ (30) is as well composed to gaze as to 
attitude ; but she cannot poets by that sidelong 
glance see those loying figures in the garden be- 
hind her back, which we through the casenient see. 

Another Pre-Raphaelite attempt, painstaking 


to wind a skein of | 
| eotton held by the inattentive, saucy child at her 





and commendable, is Miss Alice Walker’s ‘ Ballad | 


Singer’ (62). 


More brickdust hue, more vivid | 


green, to which add. a carefully-painted bit of | 


brick wall, whereof we counted just one dozen 
bricks! We like this clean cottage interior, with 
its sitting figure,—which figure, alas! we have for- 
gotten: maternal doubtless. We like the timid girl 
with the brickdust complexion, who stands at the 


open door, and pretends to sing, and whom a rough | 
word from the sitting figure would, we are sure, | 


| send scampering home. 


‘The Serenade’ (34), and * The Fountain ’ 


(39), of Mrs. Lee Bridell; ‘late Miss Fox, are | 


cleverly painted views, like pictures from the 
Italian life, or, at least, what passes on canvass for 
Htalian life. The same artist’s ‘ Beggar Boy and 
the Christ Child’ (49), is a more ambitious but 
not wholly unsuccessful/performance. Mrs. Swift's 
« Expectation’ (48), is a ‘well-painted portrait of 
the “ study” kind; but why expectation? Who's 
expecting what ? 

Next for the landseapes:' Low in tone, but 
earefuily studied and drawn, are Miss Stoddart’s 


j 


‘Old Bridge at Garry, Perthshire’ (28), and | 
‘Seenery on the banks of the Tummel, Perth- 


shire’ (67). Low-toned again, but also of much 
merit, are Mrs. Oliver’s ‘ Pomerne on the Moselle” 
(36), and view in * Westmoreland’ (46). Very 
charming transcripts of nature, full of reality and 


| freshness, are Miss Yetts’s ‘Study from Nature’ 


(57),—a young oak copse, with its little pool sur- 


| rounded by vegetation as luxuriant on her canvass 


as in nature ; and again ‘ Foxgloves’ (31), which 
quite refreshes the eye with its tender delicacy of 
Florence Peel’s ‘Study of Magnolias’ (45) 
is a beautiful piece of transparent painting. Very 
pretty painting is Miss E. Ellis’s ‘ Primula,’ a 
bird’s nest full of eggs, surrounded by primroses— 
an old but ever-fresh bit of natural harmony. A 
genuine eye for colour and composition, and much 
facility of hand, are shown in Mrs. Colonel Keat- 
ing’s pieces of still-life: ‘ A Kingfisher ’ (41), ‘In 
Devonshire’ (42), and above all ‘ An Episode 
among the Heather’ (71), a really charming 
study of colour, and not without sentiment. 
Edward Thynne’s ‘ Interior of the Old Hall at 
Beaulieu Abbey’ (47), deserves mention as a 
graceful sketch of interesting material. 

We haye kept the water-colour drawings wait- 
ing long. Of course, Mrs. Elizabeth Murray’s 
dashing, bold, yet often carefully elaborated por- 
traits of Teneriffe ‘ life’ are the most conspicuous, 
large in size and daring in style. One does not 
quickly forget the gleaming eyes and tawny skins 
of her tropical beauties. Her ‘ Resignation ’ 


er | (105) is namby-pamby enough; but the ‘ Char- 


coal Burners’ (106), and ‘Island Beauty ’ (99), 
are full of spirit. Her ‘ Adoration and Admira- 
tion ’ (185), a southern beauty kneeling before the 
erucifix upheld by a young priest, who gazes on 
her with unhallowed ardour, is dramatic and 
natural enough to be disagreeable to the Protes- 
tant mind, and reads like a page of M. Michelet. 

We fear we cannot accept Miss Burgess’s lady 
in a white satin petticoat with gold flowers, and 
tastefully cut black dress over the same, as 
‘Tennyson’s. Mariana’ (96), despite the Cata- 
logue’s utterance. Nor the same lady’s ‘ Hetty’ 
(153), with the carmine cheeks and well-defined 
bosom, as the Hetty of Adam Bede, though she 
does. stand semi-dressed before a glass to trick 
herself out, as a celebrated scene in the novel re- 
presents. her to have done, before a much ruder 
mirror... In Mrs. Backhouse’s ‘ Children on the 
Sea-Shore discovering vestiges of their-lost Father’ 
(450), we can only discover.a few shabby children 
grouped on the sands, in juxtaposition with a pair 
of large jack-boots, and a heap of other articles ‘‘ as 
good as new,” despite sea-water.. And oh! Miss 
Eliza Sharpe! are not you tired of these charity 
children, whom you christen ‘ Praise,’ turning up 
their eyes to heaven? . The very frame-makers 
are. 

But & truce to the querulons yein.. We will 
say nothing to Miss Burgess about her ‘ Evange- 
line’ to Miss Gillies about her ‘ Rebekah.’ Turn 
rather to that, lovely litthe composition of ‘ Red 
Fungi and Moss’ (110).0f Miss H, H. Harrison, 
pure in colour as gracefully. painted. As to Miss 
Townsend's two sketches (hung too low by the 
way) of ‘ Christehurch Harbour’ (149), refined, 
truthful, and even poetic versions of a subject well 
known to us, Pleasing too, beeause simple and 
unmannered, is a modest, truthful, amateur sketch, 
sugh as the Hon. Maude Stanley’s ‘ Birch Trees’ 
(126). Of Mrs. L, Rayner’s. archeological studies, 
her ‘ Broad Street, Bristol’ (95), ‘Market, Cross, 
Winchester’ (180), and others; of Miss Grant’s 
‘Old Street in Canterbury’ (140), a very, faithful 
drawing, we would say nought but praise. Miss 
M. Marrison’s ‘Sketch from; the,.Garden. of 
‘Tennyson’ (236), has, an. interest in its subject 
its treatment does nothing to lessen: 

Mrs. E. M. Ward’s spirited sketch of ‘ Howard 
taking leave of his Tenants’ (274), and that of 
‘ Suany Hours’ (281), — children playing in sum- 
mer time,—must not be passed over ; they are very 
artist-like in feeling, and show a fine taste in colour. 
Mrs, U wins’s ‘ Last Page of the Arabic Koran’ (295) 
is much better and more interesting than her own 
‘Essay in Illuminating’ (279). 

The copies, hung at the draughty, entrance of 
the Gallery, are many of them very good, ,, The 
miscellaneous aims indicated by the very. various 
masters chosen, strike one with regret however. 

As a whole, the present is one of the most 
pleasing exhibitions. the sight-seer is likely, to 
have before the Water Colour Galleries opea, 
void of pretentiousness and.of glaring offence, and 


' with much in it to gratify and interest. 


| 


The Soeiety of Artists and Amateurs. held ‘its 
first Conversazione for the season. at Willis’s Rooms, 
on Thursday evening. And the agreeableness of 
the evening within the roqms formed a contrast to 
the désagrémens without. There was a numerous 
company of artists, and those friendly to artists, 
but not too numerous to prevent enjoyment of the 
varied. and sélect display of pictures and water- 


| colour drawings, which made the rooms gay with 


harmonious colour and composition,—ail seen in 


| the very best possible light and points of view. 
We met again with pleasure and. deserved 


Lady | 





favourites, such as Poole’s noblest work, the “Job ;” 
one of the elder Linnell’s finest landscapes, an ef 
fulgent, solemn, sunset seene,; near Leith Hill; 
Turner's poetic and mysterious “ Diligence over- 
taken in an Avalanche ;” one of F. Goodall’s 
brightest, best mannered, brilliant scenes ; some 
of Wm. Hunt’s choicest ts of common na- 


ture, animate or still ; several of Lewis's equally 
refined and individual portraits of oriental life and 
character ; some of David Cox’s familiar yet never 
stale “ Blowy mornings.” Among the novelties, 
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one of the most interesting was that same David | 
Cox’s boyish performance as a miniature-painter ; 
asmall miniature of a boy, of much naive grace 
and sweetness, executed by him at the age of six- 
teen, in 1790—seventy years ago now. Among 
the most popular portfolios were those of Mr. 
Bennett’s water-colour drawings — landscapes, 
bright, clear, and fresh as Natare herself, and only 
marred occasionally by that easy trick in water- 
colours of spotty effects: the very fact of its being 
so easy to fall into should make water-colourists 
shun it. Burnett's portfolios, filled with drawings 
of oriental and African nature, animate and inani- 
mate, excited much intefest. There was a very 
suggestive portfolio, full of Millers. And among 
otier portfolios there were several by amateur 
landscapists, containing studies of much freshness 
and beauty. But the articles of mark would fill a 
eolumn merely to enumerate. The spirit with 
which these conversaziones are conducted, deserves 
all praise. But the Society must not let the potent 
dealer element influence it too largely. And let 
it be very careful about the Turner drawings it 
exhibits. Wise heads have been deceived over 
that matter — almost Turner himself, let us 
remember. 

LirHocraPHEeD Portraits or GorruE AND 
ScHILLER.—T wo very striking portraits of the 
twin heroes’ of German literature have been litho- 
geaphed on a large scale and in a very bold style 
by F. Schenck, of Edinburgh, and published by 
Bender, of London. The difficulties in the way 
of a good likeness of either poet are great. The 
German artists’ are no hands at a portrait ; they 
are at once petty in style, yet idealising, which 
means romancing, in their conceptions of charac- 
ter. They have left no really reliable likeness of 
any of the illustrious men whom, fifty years ago, 
they had the good fortune to possess,—noble “ sub- 
jects” for their art as some of these ‘were. ‘The pre- 
sent portraits are drawn by Otto Leyder: that of 
Goethe from the bust at Weimar, by Trippel, exe- 
euted on Goethe’s first visitto Italy. It represents 
that Olympian man in the prime of youth and of 
his supreme physical beauty. That of Schiller is 
“ chiefly” from Dannecker’s bust at Weimar; why 
not wholly? | These alterations, first, of the living 
original, by Dannecker, then back again, are peri- 





lous to. truth. As here given, however, the face 
of Schiller is elegant and noble, vividly suggestive | 
of the ideal man. 

Woopwarv’s History or Hampsurre.—We 
have received the first four parts of this interesting | 
work, now in course of issue to subscribers. It 
promises to fill a void long felt in our local his- 

Hampshire is one of the few English 
counties without its adequate topographer. Mr. 
Woodward, an accomplished antiquary and ar- 
chrologist of the intelligent modern school, is 
eminently competent to the task. Facile with his 
pen, patient in research, yet capable of indepen- 
dent opinions, he, in the portion already published, 
which is devoted to the topography of Win- 
chester, shows himself an agreeable and reliable 
writer on subjects often®dry to the géneral reader, 
but vividly interesting to the antiquarian mind, We 
have his exhaustive account of Winchester 
Cathedral with especial gratification. It is pro- 
mised that the work shall not merely comprise a | 
Topographical Description of the Hampshire of | 
our own day, with historical glances at the Past, 
but Sketches of the Geology, Natural History, 
Agriculture, Statistics, Bibliography, &c., of the | 
County ; shall, in fact, be comprehensive without | 
being pedantic. The author seems to have been 
fortunate in securing the co-operation of a goodly 
list of intelligent local antiquaries, and well-known 
influential persons. The illustrations (two to each 
Part) are mostly from drawings by W. H. Bartlett. 
We would especially commend that gentleman’s 

* View of Winchester from St. Giles’ Hilti,’ 
engraved by C. Cousen; and his ‘Interior of the 
North ‘Transept of Winchester Cathedral,’ en- | 
graved by Challis. The engraved portraits are | 
rather hard and made up. What does one of 
Wykeham, “ after the picture in St.Mary’s College 
and his monument,” mean? A faithful eopy of | 
either would be interesting and valuabje; a hash | 
of the two is neither, however plausible, We | 


| cachetés of the French Institute. 


would suggest to the conductors of this under- 
taking that they should seek out the less known 
and unengraved objects of interest in the county. 
They would thus do the archeologists good 
service, and give a higher character to the work. 
The extra cost would, we feel sure, be profitably 
invested, even in a pecuniary sense. 

Fine Art Gosste,— Apropos of Winchester 
Cathedral and William of Wykeham, the architects 
are discussing whether that famous ecclesiastic 
were really an architect or not. At a recent 
meeting of the Institute, Mr. Papworth read a 
paper to show he was nof. 
cott, the archologist, took the other side with 


considerable warmth. Other architects were smit- | 
| ten with surprise, some with pleasure, at the 


fancy, that, after all, an “irregular” had not the 


architectural claims common fame had accorded | 
him. ‘We hope to recur to this interesting ques- 


tion. 
Some of our contemporaries are a little prema- 


ture in congratulating the architects on their | 


choice of Mr. Cockerell as President. That gentle- 
man has only consented to act as president for a 


| few months until the question, “ professional or 


aristocratic president,” be decided. There is a 
strong controversy on the point among the archi- 
tects; some are for following the example of pro- 


per self-respect set forth by the Royal, and always | 


pursued by the Astronomical, the Linnean, and 
other scientific Societies. The other side urges 


that the architects practise not only an art, but a | 


trade, to whom: persons of rank can be practically 
serviceable with their patrons, with the Govern- 
ment, and Parliament. Soirée-giving qualifications 
also were not forgotten. 
architects be sure of their man. 
of societies who have been cruelly self-deceived on 
this point, even when choosing a lord. 








The Editor of the Literary Guzette. 


Sir, — A correspondent in the Athenexm claims 
for Sir John Franklin the honour of discoyering 
the North-West passage. That the lamented hero 
made his way into the sea west of North Somer- 
set is true enough, but there he stopped; and it is 
unfair to others who had reached from the west- 


| ward the same inhospitable shores, to refuse them 
| the credit of the discovery also. Captain Maclure 
| reached the western margin of that sea, and made 
| his way home by the eastern waters, thus demon- 
| strating the fact of the passage such as it is. 


Franklin achieved only one portion of the task. 
Success and publication are both necessary to en- 
title any one to claim priority of discovery. Un- 
less we lay down some such principle. we must 
transfer the glory of discovering America to the 
Northmen who casually hit upon the coast and 
left no traces. Scientific readers will recollect 
many instances of men who have claimed a dis- 
covery on the ground of some guess they had made 
years before, and forgotten, or perhaps had con- 
fided to that nuisanee of true science, the paquets 
Query. 





THE DRAMA. 
—~—— 

Ir may be taken asa rule —and if well under- 
stood it would save play-goers some great disap- 
pointments — that dramatised novels never make 
good plays. By the word novels we mean those 
modern fictions in two or three volumes which 
now hold that name. The versions of the novels 
of Bandello, of Boccaccio, or of the Queen of 
Navurre, are plainly different, and are often in 
the very highest degree dramatic. But were one 
to try to dramatise Tom Jones or the Vicar of 


Wakefield,—the latter by the way has been cruelly | 
served out in this way,—failure would be the | 
certain end of the matter. The sympathies of the | 


readers of these admirable fictions might be 
awakened, and for a time the play might have a 
surreptitious life, but we would insist upon the 
rule we have laid down, even if one or two ex- 
ceptions be named. Interesting narratives do not 
constitute dramas, and have so little of that ele- 


Mr. Mackenzie Wal- | 


But on this head let the | 
We have heard 


| 


ment in them, that they defy the art of the most 
skilful playright.. Many of Scott's novels have 
been put on the boards supported by great actors, 
and applauded with all the vigour which belongs 
to sympathetic Scotsmen; but where are they 
now ? 

Our readers will not after this be surprised at 
our pronouncing the version of Dickens’ last 
work, the Tale of Two Cities, of the production 
of which we have advised them, to be a failure. 
It will no doubt be kept before the public for 
some time ; it may even “ draw” to its represen- 
tation some of the very many readers of the work ; 
but for all that it has had no legitimate success. 
Yet if ever any drama had a fair chance afforded 
it, this surely had. “ Two Kings of Brentford 
were smelling at one Rose;” that is to say 
Mr. Tom Paylor, M.A., the most successful 
writer of dramati¢ pieces (from the French), and 
Mr. Charles Dickens, the most successful author, 
combined to give the world the assurance of a 
play. Mr. Dickens superintended its production, 
whatever that may mean; and Madame Celeste 
did everything in the power of a manager to 
place the piece well before the public ; and very 
well it was produced. It was no fault of the 
corps de thédtre that its suecess was not enormous. 
Almost all concerned acted well; but yet the 
innate dreariness of the plot was such, the dialogue 
was so bald, and the power of exciting interest so 
small, that throughout the piece, although the 
house was full of friends, there was not one genuine 
round of applause. 
| _ After the manner now in vogue, and copying 
| the smaller dramatists, Mr. Phillips and Mr. 
Parselle, in the Dead Heart, and Changed Heart, 
Messrs. Dickens and Taylor divide their piece 
into a prologue and two acts. The prologue may 
be said to be original, having no foundation in 
the novel save that of the story of Dr. Manette 
being called in to attend two dying creatures, 
a brother and sister, who had been sacrificed to 
the lust and guilt of the Marquis St. Evremonde, 
a rake of the old, cold-blooded, atrocious school, 
only existing in novels, and very well acted by 
Mr. Walter Lacy. After ‘this introduction and 
the death of the girl, we jump into Mr. Dickens’ 
story, and the first act of the drama, where we 
| find our old friends, Mr. Lorry (Mr. 8. Lyon), 

Charles Darnay, and Sydney Carton (Mr. Villiers), 

—the most prominent character in the piece, save 

that of Madame Daffarge (Madame Celvste). A 

general hodge-podge follows, the play being 

plainly ‘ Hebrew-Greek” to those who have 
not read the story, wherein certain tableaux 
from the book are most effectively given. 
| These are the wineshop of Madame Daffarge, the 
garret of Dr. Manette, who is rescued after twenty- 
one years’ imprisonment from the Bastile, and 
is in a state of idiocy, —and the salon in Tell- 
son’s bank, Paris, before the windows of which 
the tumbril bearing the victims to the guillotine 
passes. The daily press have noticed also 
another tableau inside of a revolutionary eourt of 
justice (?) and a tribunal before which Charles 
Darnay is tried: but as this is bodily stolen from 
the Chevalier de la Maison Rouge of Dumas, 
and was much inferior to the original production 
| at the Yhédtre Porte St. Martin, we can say 
| little for it. But we must say, in favour of 
| the management of the Lyceum, that the perfect 
| drilling of the supernumeraries and the excellent 
| positions of the chief actors were above all praise. 
| Every scene was a picture,—nay, more than that, 
| frequently a picture of very high order : especially 
we would notice the garret scene, wh upon 
| opening a lattice the strong sunlight falls upon 
the wasted figure of the decrepit and idiotic Bas- 
| tile prisoner, and glints upon his daughter and 
} her lover. 
| From the beginning of the second act the story 
of Mr. Dickens was followed in a rather halting 
manner; Miss Pross being entirely suppressed, 
and the fine opportunity for a dramatic struggle 
entirely lost. As it is, Madame Daffarge dies by 
| her own or her husband’s hands; she discovering 
that Charles Darnay has been saved, and deter- 
mining to denounce the whole family, which he 
‘ endeavouring to prevent, a struggle takes place and, 
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a pistol exploding, she falls ; and just as she dies, 
the curtain of the window being withdrawn, 
the self-immolated victim passes to his death: an 
effective but on the whole nota moral dénouement, 
and one which in justice to Mr. Dickens, he would 
not have ventured on ; we ‘must believe that, for,we 
are given to understand, in the book, that Lucie 
is not fully aware of the price at which her hus- 
band’s life is purchased till it is too late either 
to attempt to save their friend or to perish with 
him. 


At the conclusion the curtain’ fell’ amidst’ a | 


rather general applause, mingled with ‘certain 
significant sibillations, which, however, were soon 
drowned. Madame Celeste, who throughout the 
piece acted very finely, and had produced it 
very artistically, announced it for repetition. 
Before it is fitted for this, however, its dialogue 
should be very considerably curtailed, and the 
part of Dr. Manette altered. | Celeste’s acting ‘in 
the prologue as Colette Dubois was very admi- 
rable. Mr. Villiers played also with great judg- 
ment and spirit, and Miss Kate ‘Saville’ was ‘very 
piquante in a very difficult ‘and wpa part. ‘So 
much for the Tale of Two ‘Citiés, W 

very name as it stands on the bill is ‘a tiistiomer, 
one city only being represented’ ‘while 'the whole 
piece has no moral to boast, and, as far'as’ we can 
see, no sort of aim or end about it. 
would it be to let the dramiutist have leave and 


that, although Mr. Phillips ‘ plagiarises ‘every 
situation and steals his plot in different’ bits, yet 


the Dead Heart is not only more original, but'a | 


dozen times more interesting and therefore more 


Lyceum on last Monday. 

On the same night, one of tlie véry ‘worst, atid 
that is saying much, of the twenty plays which 
Kotzebue wrote,—about ten of which have been 
translated,—the Stranger, was revived at the Hay- 
MARKET for the reappeatance ‘of Miss Amy 
Sedgwick. The popular actress looked ‘well and 
acted perce. . and it might be that the Court 
of Sir Cresswell Cresswell gave a new interest to 
the sentimental adultery of Kotzebue, and caused 
the audience to be more induigent to the wretched 
platitudes of the piece. There’ is, ‘however;’ no 
denying that thé reconciliation scene isan ad- 
mirably effective one, ‘and ‘that it’ carries the 
audience by storm. Miss Sedgwick pitt forth ‘all 
her powers in it, and she took the audience by a 
tour de force. She is the most efficient Mrs. Hal- 
ler that we have for some time seen. 

Mr. William Cooke upon the same night took 
leave of the Equestrian stage at AsTLey’s am- 
phitheatre. A brief and manly ‘address from 
his lips assured the audience of his regret at part- 
ing,—a regret which we must say is mutual ; for 
he has done much to elevate and refine that portion 
of the drama to which he has given his attention. 

The Lord Mayor and Lady’ Mayoress, civic 
dignitaries not without weight and merit, have 
attended a “great bespeak” at the ALHAMBRA 
PaLace. The actor who, or which, raised the 
curiosity of her Ladyship and his Lordship, was 
the Edueated Bull, and we must award the four- 


performances on this occasion. It is, however, 
the sad privilege of greatness to be envied, 


and frequently to be imitated; and our friend | 
the “ Educated Bull” has been’ parodied, we | 


find by the affiches of ‘a certain playhouse, in 
a pantomime, where four sturdy fellows carry a 
donkey, or its effigies, on ‘their shoulders just as 
the stalwart bearers at the Alhambra carry the 
bull. This is too bad! 

A periodical, edited by a Graduate, has lately 
appeared, devoting itself entirely to the drama. 
It is called the “ Players,” and as its price is very 
low, the actors should rally round it. 

Mr. and Mrs. German Reed at the GaLurry oF 
ILLUSTRATION are drawing large audiences to their 
new entertainments, “ Zhe Home Circuit’’ and 
** Seaside Studies.” 

On Tuesday night the little play produced at 
the ApeLpui some four years ago,— The Border 
Marriage, was produced in order to bring forward 


| dant. 





érein, alas; the | 


Better ‘far | 


| young and very attractive ‘artiste 
successful, than the drama’ produced’ at the | 











| Miss Wyndham as the heroine. The success 


was complete and the comedy of the piece abun- 
Certain rantipole cavaliers, with the usual 
swashbuckler notions of those" gentry, induce a 
young lady of fortune to marry ‘one of theit num- 
ber; and the incidents which ‘are+made to evolve 
from this little plot are full’ of ‘merriment.’ Miss 
Wyndham is very gréatly improved; and has'a finish 
anda solidity of method about herwhich ptits’ her 


very far onward in the ratiks of’ our “actresses. | 


Mr. George Spencer as Capterin’ Cudhaven, nan 
who will descend to the mettiness of deteit matri- 
monial, but who is ‘still, actording” to’ the popular 
fallacy, a soldier and @ gentleman, ‘acted ‘with 
remarkable taste; fééling' ‘aid vigour: 


; 


Charlés Young, his se-vant, who with an immenie . 


amount of moral dignity has yet to put) up with 


| continual ‘and ‘severe: caleitration ‘from all the 
| eavaliers, renders his part, originally played’ by 


Mr. Wright, very funny indeed: ‘Somehow there 
is something—we know not how ‘it isitresistibly 
funny to human nature in the sight: of ‘a: than in 
a menial sitdation! and’ sibjected’'to being con- 
tintrally kicked, but’ yet ‘contiirually in’ dignified 
and high tone’; possibly the’ intense i i 


| between “external indignity and’ internal dignity 


will explain thé “fan,” ‘or rather ‘the’ cause 
of it. & eTRM ans 


A new comedy,’ of some prétensions, ‘is adver- 


t | tised as to be shortly prodii¢ed at the Privcess’s 
license with his own story ; for it must be owned | 


THEATRE,—a theatre, by the Way, from the exeel- 
lence of its management, ¢otitinually rising’ in 
public favour, and most deservedly’ so. ‘ i 
Reports from Paris speak very highly ofa 
dile: Olga de 
Villeneuve, who has for’ a’ short time been taking 
“dramatic exercises ” at the Tativre L Econ: 
Lyrique. On dit Mille. Villeneuve is adady'of 


| fortune, who takes to the stage like a certain sioble 


they tenore, hot because her fortitne compels ‘her, 
ut because she lovés the art 'The tragedy of 
Cato, by our own mild Add@isén,was made» the 
vehicle of political partisanship, but’ the’ feeling 
made’ the fortune of Booth’ the actor’: so political 


feeling ' enters’ into’ Mdlle. Olga’s *suedesses,' the | 


part in which she appears being Ayres! de Me- 
ranie. 
Philip from ‘his first wife) and he was ‘then gnar- 
ried to Agnes ; but Pope ‘Inivocent IIT; who ‘suc- 
ceeded’ Celestin, revoked ‘the divoreé, and" de- 
nounced Agnes as an’ ‘adulteress.'° Henée the 
tragic canse. The ‘appeals’ of Agnes! ate not 
listened to’ by the legate’; he declares 


‘‘ Le pape ne peut pas revoquer sa sentence.” 


Then comes the indignant and ‘prophetic wish of 
Agnes : 


* Paissent Jes nations.s’emouvoir, et comprendre 
A quelle tyrannie elle doivent s’attendte 
Puisse venir tin jour, od tout le genre humain 
Se seta revolté contre le joug Romain 
Od Von aura brisé les foudres de ce pape 
Qui ne se fait connaitte a nots, que forsqirtt frappe. 
Qui de la chrétienté se pretend le pasteur, 
Et.n’en est dependant que le persécuteur.”’ 


Thunders of applause’ followed this, arid wé léarn 
that the audience were s6 ‘much ‘moved that 'the 


| Government have thought proper ‘to forbid ‘the 
footed histrio the cheerful meed of praise for his | rho 98 


reproduction of the play, on the ground ‘thatthe 
“French Empire is not at war with the Papal 
Government.” On thé whole it would’ seem that 
Mdille. Olga starts fairly in'the great ‘race ‘which 
her admirers have marked out for her, the goal 
whereof is perfect equality to’ Rachel: 

A small operatic work by Mr.’ Henry Leslie 
of the “* Choir” notoriety was annouticed for pro- 
duction at Covent Garven on Thursday night. 
The libretto is by Mr. Palgrave Simpson. 

William Tell is chosen as the character in 
which Mr. Dillon will make his début for the 
season at Drury Lane. iJ 

We regret to have to record the death of Mr. 
Henry Farren, the son of the late William Farren, 
one of our best and most, sterling actors. Mr. 
Farren was himself of very fair abilities, and was 
well known to London audiences, He had gone 
some few years since to America, and had quietly 
settled down into the management of the St. 
Louis theatre, not having made much of an im- 


Me. | 


Pope Celestin, as we know, divorced King | 


pression as a “star” on transatlantic audiences. 
= leaves a wife and a young family to mourn his 
O88. 





| : MUSIC. 


Tue thusical event of the past week was the 
Glasgow Festival, an event as unusual in Scotland 

_ as it is understood ‘to have been satisfactory in a 
pecuniary point of view. The provincial papers 
‘speak of this gathering in very high terms, and 
ounce it ‘to have been little less ‘than perfect 

a all its parts and dimensions. We heartily wish 
that we could endorse this eonclusion. Money may 
‘have been forthcoming ‘more in amount’ than was 
required to cover the expenditure anid ‘to realise a 
small profit; but, as far’as the perforrhances were 
‘con¢erned, they ‘were mediocre and unequal, imper- 
fect and loose, in atmost every particular. © The 
band ‘was efficient “a fiir asthe metropolitan 
exedutants Were ‘concerned; and ‘the soloists were 
also far above’ the’ usual dverageé of those that‘are 
‘heard at a Scotch mitsical entertainmient ; but'it is a 
fact that cannot be’'denied ‘that'the native portion 
of the executants’ hitve'an ‘Tinmiense' dedi ‘to learn, 
and more to whleatn, ‘ere they are capable of ging 
in concert wit! those who ‘staid’ at the summit of 
their'art, and ale’ ‘acctistomed "to the ditéc- 
tions of a conductor ‘86 emitient’ as’ M. Costa, ‘or 
even so clever as_Mr. Mellon. The nuances 
which the London performers observed were alto- 
gether destroyed by ithe! fast andifnrions display of 
native talent ; and, except where the former had 
it all to’ themselves inthe accompatiiments' to the 
solos, ‘the anihoyance to the instructed ear’ was too 
terrible td beenduréd. In’ no instince was’ this 
more ‘to ‘be’ remarked ‘than inthe perforriance of 
the Elijah, where'the’ — ‘and shade''by which 
‘Mendelssohn has’ ted’ his' marvellous’ imspi- 
ration ‘was ‘ dlmést'''entirély ‘Ubliterated.“ The 
miscellaneous concert’ which formed ‘thé second 


evening’s entertainmerit — the éntire’ festival was 
given at four successive evening ‘performances ! — 


| was, perhape, upon ‘the Whole,’ ofa’ more’fevel 
character; but even on this ‘o¢éasion thé ‘rough- 
ness fof the natives," ‘vocal ‘and’ ‘instrumental, 
told ‘the’ plain trath, ‘that ‘Glasgow ‘is not 
yet very far advanced in musical progress,’ The 
Messiah was far ‘better ie Tt was the last 
performance, ‘and ‘by ‘that’ tinte’' snetropolitans 
and provincials had beconié bettér ‘acquainted. 
Besides which, where has not this initiortal work 
ne seers ion pyri “It‘would have been 
| singular inde ‘it not gone with ‘some degree 
| of precision.” The’ oF the ‘weék; however, 
| ‘was the presentation of 'a new dratorio, Gideon, 
| from thé’ pen of Mr. ‘C:" E: Horsley, the words 
_ being’ sitppliéd by the’ Rey. “Archer” Garney, the 
| clergyman of the Church" of England whose ser- 
| vices were fecently' so rudely suppr in' Paris. 
| Of this’ work. it, is int lé to’ spedk at any 
| length. It shows 'the hand of a ‘Wwell-tanght mu- 
| sician, but it lacks’ originality, and is made up 
from beginnifg'to “end—we will “not ‘say “of 
| plagiarismns, for that would be ‘untrue— but of 
imitations of the best ‘iiastets: Tt’ is ‘weak’ in 
many points, and, as’ a whole,’ decidedly imper- 
fect; ‘but there aré ions ‘which’ redound’ ‘to 
the credit of invention and adaptation. ° It is weak 
in its instrumentation, ‘and ‘not’ half'so’ highly 
coloured as it’ might have beer: “ It is also abrapt 
in many of its transitions, and’ ‘by no means effec- 
tively balanced; yet, as exhibiting native talent, 
it is a respectable ‘production, ‘anid one that will 
add to the composer's reputation: The’ principal 
performers were Madame Novélo—brought ex- 
pressly from Nice’ for the occasion, and paid far 
more liberal terms thar is' generally the case even 
with this d prima donna—Mr. Sims Reeves, 
who is said-to have obtained the same terms as 
Madame Novello obtained, — Miss Dolby, Mr. 
Lockey, and Mr. Weiss. Mr. H. A. Lambeth 
was the conductor, and fulfilled his duties with 
considerable tact and dis¢retion; whilst Mr. H. 
Smart efficiently presided at the organ. Taking 
this festival as a whole, and considering that it 
was’ a first attempt, it deserves as much of fa- 
vourable criticism as can fairly be afforded. 
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opera at Covent Garden. 
gentleman has set to music, is a very pretty and 
well-written trifle from the pen of Mr. Palgrave 
Simpson, of which, perhaps, more might have 
been made, had not the composer been new to this 
style of composition, The title of this operetta— 
opera it can scarcely be called—.is Romance, 
and it is enough now to say that it.was deeidedly 
a success, We shall return to,a,consideration of 
its merits next week, when, we have;had the ad- 


vantage of a second hearing—it, was only pro- | 


duced on Thursday night—but, in the meantime 
it is as well to. say that, Mr, H., Leslie has made a 


stride in advance, and justly obtained the reward | 


to which assiduity and. perseverance entitle him, 
Amongst, the réunions. of rey 
concert, on,- Monday night, at St. Jam 


> 
8 


all, 


and a svirée at, Miss Dolby’s private residence on | 


Tuesday, may be, mentioned, at, both of. which 
some charming music was admirably rendered, 
Tn, our note on Music week, there occurred 
a very palpable slip, which was doubtless.abserved 
by most of our readers. . In speaking of the Crown 
Diamonds, the authorship, or rather the composer- 


ship, was attributed to Mr. Balfe ;, the reader. will , 


doubtless have corrected the error, and substituted 
for, himself the name of, Auber... ,.., 





OTHE LATE CAPTAIN! HARRISON. 
It is by,no,means out of place in a, journal de- 
voted, to. scientific, as well, as, literary objects, to 

-fornish a. few particulars relating, toa, gallant 

man, who,has been the means of contributing so 
largely,to, the development of one of the, most 
sunabeiiinah modern, sciences... We live in an 
age so highly intelleetaal, and which does so much 
honour to, grand or. curious, conceptions of. the 

_ brain, that we are a, little.apt, to overlook the more 
practical, workers in the same cause... The head to 

, conceive, must, have the hand to carry out, ay, and 
be. ably, seconded, by it.too, or, the conception falls 
to, the ground,, . What would have become of Don 
Henrf’s dream, without a Vasco de Gama to carry 
it out? ; 


It is then as the. able, intelligent, and intrepid 
practical, fellow-labourer with the scientific and | 
eat field of ocean steam navi- | 
igation, that, Captain,, Harrison may, challenge a | 
place among, the ; benefactors, of his country and | 


speculative in the 


the, promoters. of useful, science, and it is in this 
character ,we,that wish here to speak of him, He 
was one of those men, grown now. chiefly on British 
soil, who, asthe, common folks, say, “take to the 
sea.;” rrthat.is,.the ocean was, the centre of his 
life, the, dream..of his boyheod, the love of his 
youth, andthe honoured comrade of his middle 
,age., Nothing could keep him from it. Once 
upon its bosom, nothing could. keep him, from 
rising... It was his element, his workshop, his 
servant, his home. , The, boy at. an early age in- 
sisted ona, career which would. inevita y sever 
him, from home and friends, pm ps y a longing 
as. inexplicable to his young mind as it was_irre- 
Bey A,few, short, years, and the youth had 
|, won_his way, by. sheer strength of character and 
, ability, quite through the crowd of his compeers, 
and, before he was out of his apprenticeship, was in 
command of a vessel, He was sc aman when 
the “ ocean paths” in the East and West Indies 
and in, China were familiar to'him; the shores of 

2. America haye borne witness not only to his 

ill,as a navigator, but to his courage as a com- 
batant ;, for on more one occasion his ship 
became the object of attack by one or other of the 
numerous parties which were then fighting out 
a desultory warfare for supremacy, and once 
he had. to run the gauntlet of a,line of bat- 
teries, succeeded in reaching his ship, made his 
own escape in the whale-boat, and in this cockle- 
shell crept, along some, 2,000 miles of coast, depen- 
dent for supplies on periodical forays on shore. 
But it was reserved for the great highway between 
England and the States, to erect on its highest 
pedestal his fame as. an ocean navigator. During 


The event of the wresle ‘is fenaien has bean. the \ the time he commanded shi the C ard i 
presentation of Mr. H. Leslie’s first attempt at | * Pilani i ah won 
The libretto which this | 


the popular | 





he must have crossed the Atlantic—in all wea- 
thers, and. without, a mistake—more than 200 
| times ;—he himself, used to say, “I counted up to 
157 and, then left off,”. To, his -well-earned re- 
| nown and recognised abilities he owned his selec- 
| tion for the command of the Great Ship, and we 
| feel sure we are strictly, within the truth, in saying 
| that. the confidence in, the ultimate success of that 
| magnificent vessel. was due. as, much to the fame 
of Captain. Harrison’s scientific skill, impertur- 
| bable intrepidity, and, great experience, as, to 
even. the known, talents of her designer, or any 
other contributing, cause.;, Captain Harrison’s 
manner, was, anything but winning. To the 
sailor’s, usual, blufiness, long habits of command 
and of quick decision, had. added a sort of stern 
sharpness, which almost frightened people at first ; | 
| nor, was hea man who would go out of his way | 
to. court or be civil .to, even great, personages, | 





whom he; was fond, of ‘‘ handing over” to one of | 


| his officers, orto. any friend. who could explain 
the ship.to,them);--his discipline was strict, and 
_ his strictures severe... And yet, now he is gone, 
the feeling of ,affectionate regret experienced ny 
every one who ever had any, communication wit 
him, from the intimate friend who was the confi- 
dant of his affairs, and the poor coxwain who laid 
histhead down and, died .when he overheard that 


| 
| 
his; chief was ,no,.more, down to men, whose | 


eommunieations -with him were, limited, almost 
jventixely, to:,business matters, or, as. in one re- 
| remarkable instanee, to, a. country gentleman who 
had spent but,two short hours in, his company, is 
universal, |), No nobler tribute could be paid to the 
genuine warmth and sterling worth of a character 
whieh thus, made jitself felt and, appreciated even 
through -a somewhat uninyiting exterior. One 
instance of this genuine kindness of heart we can- 
not resist giving ;+-A. respectable women, in very 
moderate cireumstances, had, taken her passage 
back) to, America, in, the: vessel, he .commanded, 
when her child suddenly, died, The poor woman 
was exceedingly anxions, not to leave the remains 
behind, to, be buried. by; strangers in a strange 
land 5, but,,at the same.time, found that the price 
-~ very properly-—-charged for the conveyance of a 
corpse, was s0 exorbitant as.to be utterly beyond 
her means.|; In -her. distress,.she applied to the 
captain to, endeavour. to, obtain a reduction 
of the,|charge..,““,J,,.can’t do that,” said. he, 





and he had...a, well-caulked little chest made, 


own cabin, declining even to receive the price of 
the chest... Numbers of such incidents now turn 
up; and these and other reminiscences should 
bring to our recollection at the same time that 
this very same kindliness of heart has accidentally 
left his wife and three children nearly unprovided 
for: one of those unhappy suretyships on which 
good hearts are so often wrecked having swept off 
the savings of his» professional career. At the 
meeting of his friends held on Monday last, reso- 
lutions were passed, not complimentary, but doing 
full justice to his. character, and a fund set on foot. 
We need hardly. apologise, by the way, to.any of 
our readers who are men of business for mention- 
ing that the difficulties thrown in the way of mer- 
chant captains in the matter, of life insurance 
amount, almost to, a prohibitory duty, so Capt. 
Harrison’s life was not insured; and we confi- 
dently point out, this fund as an excellent me- 
dium by which all true lovers of science and 
admirers. of. sterling English qualities can afford 
substantial proof of both the one,and, the other, 








ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
precaveu Waveney 


SpeciaL Sunpar-Evenina Services. — These 
services ap) to be still as well attended as 
hitherto. he theatres on Sunday-evening last 
were as full as usual. Our readers will probably 
have observed the notice of motion given by 





‘but, I. think I, can.manage)it another way ;” | 


placed the coffin in it, and brought it across in his | 





the 27th ult., with the object of calling the atten- 
tion of the House to the irregularity on the part 
of certain clergymen of the Church of England 
in celebrating divine worship at Sadler’s Wells 
and other theatres. 

RESIGNATION oF Canon WopenHouse. — The 
daily papers of Monday last contained a letter 
from the Rey. Charles Wodehouse, Canon of 
Norwich, Rector of St. Margaret’s, King’s Lynn, 
and Chaplain to the Bishop of Norwich, addressed 
to the Bishop, stating the reasons which have in- 
duced him, after the most deliberate and matured 
consideration, to tender to his Lordship his resig- 
nation of the benefices which he has so long held. 
On three several occasions before this time he has 
stated to his Bishop his disagreement with certain 
portions, of the services of the church, and offered 
to. resign his preferments ;—viz. to Bishop Kaye 
in 1827, to Bishop Stanley in 1844, and to Bishop 
Hinds in 1850, Mr. Wodehouse’s objections lie 
against the damnatory clauses of the Athanasian 
| Creed,--the form of Absolution in the service ap- 
| pointed to be used atthe Visitation of the Sick, — 
| the words pronounced, by the Bishop at the im- 
|. position of hands in, the service for the Ordination 

of Priests, and the corresponding form in the ser- 

vice for the Consecration of Bishops. 
|... Tux Oxrorp anp CAMBRIDGE Mission To 
|,Cenrrat Arrica—A_ meeting will be held in 
aid of this excellent object at Willis’ Rooms on 
|, Thursday, next, the 9th inst. 
| CONVOCATION AND SPECIAL Forms or PRAYER. 
|, ~The reportof the joint committee of both Houses 
of Convocation, upon the, subject of occasional 
services, which we mentioned last week as having 
been presented to the Upper House by the Bishop 
of London, has in part appeared in print. It con- 
tains a proposed form of thanksgiving for the bless- 
ings of harvest, and another form of thanksgiving, 
suitable to any special occasion ; a form of prayer 
with humiliation, suitable to any special occasion ; 
@ form of prayer to be used with special sermons, 
and another to be used on the opening of a church. 
These forms now stand over for the consideration 
of the Houses at their next meeting on the 14th 
inst. 

Cuurcn-Rates.— Meetings in favour of 
Church-Rates are still being held, and petitions 
to both. Honses of Parliament against the threat- 
ened abolition. are being numerously signed in 
many parts of the country. Several vestries in 
different parts have, within the last few days, 
| granted Chureh-Rates. In the House of Lords the 
Committee on, Church-Rates has been reap- 
| pointed on the motion of the Duke of Marl- 

borough. .. In, the Commons, notice has been 
; given by Lord R. Montagu that he will move 
that Sir J. Trélawney’s bill for the unconditional 
abolition of Church-Rates—the second reading of 
which is fixed for Wednesday next—be read a 
second time that day six months. 

EnciisH Cxurcn at Nice.—The Record pub- 
lishes a letter from a correspondent at Nice, dated 
Jan. 16th, in. which is contained an account of 
the, laying of the first, stone of an English Pro- 
testant Church at Nice. The ceremony was per- 
formed by the Chaplain. The building will be 
calculated to hold 650 persons in the nave and 
aisles. The style will be the English-Gothie of 
the fourteenth century. 

CONSECRATION OF THE BIsHOP OF SteRRA 
Leonx.—The consecration of the Rev. Dr. Ed- 
ward Hyndman Beccles to the Bishopric of 
Sierra Leone took place on the morning of Thurs- 
day last in the private chapel of Lambeth Palace. 
The Archbishop was assisted by the Bishops of 
London, Oxford, and Barbadoes. As we men- 
tioned a few weeks back, the new Bishop has for 
many years held appointments in the dioceses of 
Barbadoes and Antigua. Dr. Beccles is the fourth 
Bishop of this see since its foundation in 1852. 
He is a young man, and is said to be not more 
than 35 or 36 years of age. 

Sr, GzorGe’s IN THE East.— The remarks of 
Sir G. C. Lewis in the house of Commons on 
Monday evening, upon the subject of the disgrace- 
ful and disgusjing riot that took place in this 











Viscount Dungannon in the House of Lords on 


church on Sunday last, have given occasion to a 
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short note from the Rev. Bryan King, the rector 
of the parish, to the Guardian. Sir G. C. Lewis 
alluded to the introduction of certain rites and 
ceremonies by the Rev. B. King in the evening 
service; to which the rector replies that the 
‘* evening-service is celebrated as it has been done 
for the last fifteen years, i. e. chorally, as in all 
cathedrals and in many parish churches.” A 
paper, published by the Defence Association, and 
quoted by the Guardian, moreover informs us that 
the idea of the cathedral service originally ema- 
nated, not from the rector, but from some of the 
parishioners : “ if therefore this is the pretext for 
the present violence, it is a pretext, and nothing 
more.” 

LrrureicaL Revistoy.—The author of a pam- 
phiet upon this subject, of which notice is taken 
in another column, appears to make much of the 

tition in favour of a revision of the Liturgy, pur- 
porting to have been signed by 460 clergymen of 
the Church of England. One correspondent of 
the Guardian points out the fact that out of the 
460 names, no more than 405 can be found ina 
Clerical Directory ; and another calls attention to 
the appearance upon the list of revisionists of the 
name of a clergyman who “ vacated his living 
twelve years ago, has been of unsound mind dur- 
ing the last three years, and is now separated 
from his wife, and in confinement.” We fancy 
too that we saw it stated some days ago that there 
was also down on the same list the name of a 
former viear in Lincolnshire who had resigned his 
cure and joined the Baptists two years ago. 





MISCELLANEA, 
sales 

MonuMENT TO THE LATE Dr. Dick.— We un- 
derstand that a memorial has lately been erecied 
to the late Dr. Dick, at Broughton-Ferry. It con- 
sists of an obelisk, fourteen feet high, of polished 
marble; and at the base lie the ashes of “ the 
Christian Philosopher.” The inscription is as 
follows :—‘ In memory of Thomas Dick, LL.D., 
author of ‘ The Christian Philosopher,’ &c. Born 
1774, died 1857.” 

A Newspaper tn Heprew.— The Record has 
just discovered that for the last two years and a 
half a small weekly sheet has been published in 
the Hebrew language and character, in the town 
of Lek in Prussia. The name of the Paper is 
Hamaged, that of the editor Silberman, the rabbi 
of the place. 

TRANSLATION OF Hoop Into German. — We 
have received a letter from the north of Germany, 
from which we learn that a most successful trans- 
lation has just been made into German of some of 
Hood’s more pathetic pieees, by Hermann Harrys, 
of Hanover. This gentleman has long been 
known to the German literary world, and was, we 
believe, for some time sub-editor of the Zeitung 
Jiir Nord-Deutschland, one of the best-conducted 
and most successful papers in the north of Ger- 
many. Of this translation of Hood, the German 
press speaks most highly, especially of the render- 
ing of the “Song of the Shirt,” and “ Eugene 
Aram’s Dream.” We are very glad to hear of this 
introduction of Hood to a country so likely to ap- 
preciate him; and besides, in these days of poli- 
tical doubts and difficulties, “a good work,” to 
use our correspondent’s words, “ well transferred 
from one language into another, adds one link 
more to the chain which binds the nations to- 
gether.” 

Sin Joun Franxuiw.—There is a movement 
going on for the erection of a memorial to this 
celebrated man at Spilsby in Lincolnshire, his 
native place. The suggestion is said to be very 
favourably received. 

SHAKSPEARE: THE EDITION or 1623.— The 
reader will doubtless have observed in our ad- 
vertising columns, that an edition of Shaks 
is about to appear, “published according to the 
true originall copies.’ It is a bold, but at the same 
time a very interesting and a very meritorious 
undertaking, and we Swish the spirited publisher 
suecess, 
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_ NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


WE have received Wm. W.’s letter. The subjects of which 
it treats are such as must prevent its appearing in our 
columns. With regard to the statements contained in the 
first paper, we are very glad to learn that there is no 
foundation for them : and with regard to the second paper, 
its delinquencies are already sufficiently known to the 
literary world, and it would be as unnecessary as it cer- 
tainly would be distasteful to us to take any notice of them. 
We beg to thank Wm. W. for his communication, 
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CURES OF ASTHMA, COUGHS, &. BY 


R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.— 
From Mr. Oldham, Chemist, Market Ee, Wisbeach. 
“Gentlemen,—From the great quan yo of fice! ye ve sold, 
T have had an excellent unity tnessing fects, and 
I have much pleasure in sing able to itor you that Pane ob- 
stinate cases of asthma an A come eve completely cured by 
ew use Wie indeed, their y in general in diseases of the 
gs.— 
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arapid cure of ee sepa , coughs, and all disorders of 
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P[OLLOWAY'S PILLS AND OINTMENT. 

INDIGESTION, DISEASES OF TILE SKIN.— tion, 
in the variable temperatures of winter, is apt to produce cutaneous 
complaints, with fever, restlessness, tainted breath, and great de- 
pression of spirits. ‘The cause and the i 
orders can be speedily and dreadil removed by the use of 
medicaments. The Pills should be taken in doses su 
on the system without distressing it ; while the ne ema should be 
freely applied to the parts of the skin 
oxy omnes and , ane Ointment not pal ann aa. 
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OTICE TO BOOK- BUYERS. — Now ready, 
JOHN RU ye SMITH’S CATALOGUE 5,000 
volumes of ch eur it BOOKS in tout lasses of 
Literature, at Mollerate Prices, worthy the notice of Collectors and 
Public Libraries at home and abroad. An 8vo volume of 600 
re a Morocco, price 3s., by post 38, 8d. (allowed in a pur- 
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r pus CHRISTMAS Ww EEK, A CHRISTM AS 
STORY. By the Rev. Henax Cunsnecas, M. A., F.R.8.,F.8 
Edinburgh: Buacn and Co. 

* This is a charming little story, of be the ground work is the 
picture of a curate’ sChriatmas, a poor simple-heart 
married curate, the Rev. Samuel Tuquall,: who works for an absent 
prnsent ar Mt See ee th and with a sense of hearty 

ympathy, a represented, V not lessen the 
dignity Ha the geod Dy ag ag uring one as week, is 
plunged into despair b; my a = thenies , but _of course Meo at the end 





of it, as happ if us as a Christmas 
tale to be. It would be well for the labourers in the church if Pro- 
fessor Mg py ing 0! oh r s Faby? file 
volume has meaning of t has 

with a full know of the V various phases of clerical life “that | it 
paints, and it will win for itselfa very cordial reception from the 
public.”_Lxaminer, wth. 


“ Suecess has attended the attempt to bend moral teaching with 
amusing reading.” —Jllustrated London New. 


“ The Christmas book of Mr. Christmas, mele the theme is old, 
has a pleasant mark of Christmas time in its charities of feeling, 
and in its crisp and brisk literary style.” — Atheneum. 


“ The sibillating title of this overwhelming irruption of ‘ Christ- 
mas’ is significant of the hiss with which the book will be perused. 
—_ piifer, and have the untoward accomplishment of spoiling what 

ey 


ob! the} bea bday original they ap- 
propriate, ay hy cannot rehend. ears ago a German tale 
of a village pastor’s su 


ings was ‘canslated with much popularity 
and we have it now eopnes up v. P: * a careful 
dilution ¥4 eve Rey’ t, “hevaued sentiment, or ke 

observati Neate fabric submi to ark ward 


laundrese, ¢ the briltiant yn geod of the original are W: out, an 
neers & jd the Bo. h characteristic of the penny-a- 
the plasia 








liner, rism excites our amazement, the 
tetitity oft of ‘hoon styles our pity, and the tu turpitude of of the literary lar- 
ceny is exaggerated by the unskilfulness of the application. This 

latter circumstance, ome though it deteriorates the model story, 
renders the work of the critic easy since in the peteroeen medley, 
——e nee of elev: y of 
. , to it of the o1 inal, _— at is and 
puerile, is evid tiy the ar’. (This 


—Court 
ery not be.co with the Court Journat. 


| be a sufficient reply to this, to state that no such book 
exits, either in the German or in any translation, as that which the 
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reviewer deseribes. The assertion is without any f save 





in his own invention, 
“ We are gaa rl ie led to say that Mr. Christmas practises what 
he preaches," 


creat is a ate v ot me, but bi 2 ed inte: wt hy dom 
A, “s mt hig wi ~ 3 as sel 


ruse a story so completely absorbed our 
depen’ sympathy. It is so full of bine most touch = fee sl told | 
by a master pen, that we earnestly recommend its perusal to our 
friends, especially to our ng friends, whose te: nderest emotions it 
is =e to call forth in such a manner as tominke them happier and | 
ter.” — Civil Service Gazette. 


ee maa this volume reached us earlier, we should have 
its merits at the time when they were most intended to made 
known ; but even though that time is 
from giving it the meed of praise which it deserves—both for ~ 
object and the manner in which that object has been carried out.’ 
Bells Weekly Messenger. 


This day is published. 


Vanes 9 OF THE EARL OF ELGIN’S 
MISSION TO Cc HIN A AND JAPAN in the years 1857, '53, 
‘59. By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, Private Secretar. 
Elgin, "Luthor of “ The Hsian Shores of the Black Sea,” &c. In 
two volumes octavo, price £2 28 
Tilustrated with numerous Engravings in Chromo-Lithogrephy, 
and Woodeuts from original Drawings and Photographs, and ae. 
Witt1am Brack woop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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drawing paper, Piull coloured, and bound in boards. 
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Ftd Lord Bishop of Oxford. 
i a Bisho 





The Marquisof Cholmondeley. p of Peter- 
| ‘The Earl ofGhichester: The Loed Bishop of Ri 
| The Ear e e hop of Ripon. 
1 7 he Earl of Darnley. The Lord Bishop of St. Asaph 
| The Earl of Dartmouth, The Lord Bishop of St. David's. 
| The Earl of The Lord Bishop of Salisbury. 
| The a of Harrowby. The Lord <— of Worcester. 
‘he Howe ne LO) 
| The Earlof bur, The Lord Lyttelion. 
| The Viscount mee, The Ney. toad G. A. Herv grey. 
| The Viscount Ingestre, M.P. The Lord Chief Just 


jee Frl 
ane | amd ! London. The Right Won. Sir J. T. Cole- 
The Lo rham. ridge. 
The Lord “4 of Winchester. | The Right Hon. T. Erskine. 
The Lord Bis: Shop of Carlisle. The Right Hon. Sir J. Patteson. 
The Lord Bishop of Chichester. | The Vice-Chancellor Sir W. 
The Lord Bishop of Exeter. Page Wood. 
The Lord Bishop of Hereford. 
Commuirree ror 1859—60. 
Chairman. — Ven, Archdeacon | | Honor ‘ary Secretary.—Rev. Peter 
y eye North Leicestershire. 
[cy ¢- | Rev. W.P. Mackesy, Yorkshire. 

Ilon. and Rev. HM. ©. Bagot, Rev. W. F. Patteson, Sone 

Staffordshire ry Secretary.—Rey. N 
Edmund Carlyon, Bsq. C ‘ormicall. | Midler, Re. gts. 
Rey. J. Erskine Clarke, Der by- | sit og enry Smith, 
ire, . Susse: 


Re v.G. TH oare, Surrey. aw) ae E. Welby, 8. Lincotn- 
t un wre. 
_—- Hon. and Rév. C.J. Willoughby, 
Rev. R. J. Knight, Middlesex. Nottinghamshire. 
Basxers. 
Messrs. Masterman and Co., 35, Nicholas Lane, London. 
Connector, 
| Mr. William Groombridge, St. James's Place, Bermonisey. 
Depor. 


Messrs. Aylott and Sons,8, Paternoster Row, London. 











POCKET EDITIONS OF POPULAR AUTHORS 


\ ORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 
In 6 vols., price 21s. cloth. 
WORDSWORTH’S EXCURSION. A POEM. 
Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
ROGERS’S Siuchicgs | WORKS. Price 5s. 


CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. 


6d. cloth. 


KEATS’S POE ICAL WORKS. Price 3s. 6d. 
eloth. 


COLERIDGE’S POEMS. | Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
SHELLEY’S MINOR FORMS. Price 3s. 6d. 


PERCY’S RELIQUES OF ANCIENT ENG- 
LISH POETRY. In 3 yols., price 9s. cloth. 


LAMB’S SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH 
DRAMATIC POETS._ In 2volss price 6s. cloth. 


DODD’S BEAUTIES OF SHAKSPEARE. | 


Price 


Sum Insured. Bonuses added. 
£5,000 £1,087 108. 
ae BOT 10s. 
39 15s. 


Notwithstanding men large additions, the premiums are on the lowest scale compatible with securit 
the policy when death arises ; in addition to which advantages, one half of the premiums may, if desire 
years, remain unpaid at Sjper cent. interest, the other half being advanced by the company without security or deposit of 


| The Lord Bishop of Manchester. | 


FOURTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. — Parties desirous of fweh vypepe | in the Fourth Division of Profits to be declared on all policies 

ould, in order to enjoy the same, make immediate application. 
already been three divisions of profits, and the bonuses divided have averaged nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the sums as- 
sured, or from 30 to 100 _ cent, on the premiums paid, without imparting to the recipients the risk of copartnership, as is 


There have 


To show more clearly what these bonuses amount to, three following eases are put forth as examples : — 


Amount payable up to Dec. 1861. 
£6,987 105.4 
1,397 10s. 
139 15s. 


1 for the payment of 
for the term of five 


The Assels of the Company, at 31st December, 1858, exclusive of the large subscribed Capital, amounted to £652,618 3s. \0d., 
all of which has been invested in Government and other approved securities. 


No charge for Volunteer Military Corps whilst serving in the United Kingdom. 


Immediate application should be made to the Resident Director, 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, W. 


{(By Order) P. MACINTYRE, Secretary. 


BONUS DIVISION. 


0. 


LOBE INSURANCE, CORNHILL AND 
CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 
Estastisnep 1803, 


Pa ee 
Capital ONE MILLION, All paid-up and Invested. 
énegene 


The following are examples of the PROFITS accruing on 


| GLOBE PARTICIPATING LIFE POLICIES under the 


BONUS declared as at 31st December, 1858:— 


) Bonus applied = 
Original Couplers —————- 


Annual By Addi-| By pay- 
Premium. in force. tion to | mentin 


Policy. Cash. 


—— | 
| 








| 
| Age at | Onna | 
Date of | 
Policy. | semmeed. 








25 Years.| £1000 | £21 9 
3% 4 1000 28 2 


2 6 Years. £72 427 17 
616 y» 72 a 15 
40 1000 3215 0/16 2) a 
SB wal 1000 4512 6 )6 ,, 72 422 69 





(Policies of One to Five complete Years Participate in proportion.) 


Ln a — - pn Sagm If added to the Policy—toa 
Rev death equal to ONE POUND FOU R 
SHILLINGS Pat cea. “PE ANNUM on the Sum Insured 
for each of the ee the Policy:—or, If taken as an 
IMMEDIATE CA H PA YMEN T, is, at most ages, considerably 
more than ONE YEAR’S PREMIUM. 


The Bonus Periods are FIVE years, and the Rates of Life Pre- 


miums, whether With or Without Profits, very economical. 


FIRE Le ANNUITY, SE DON MENT, AND REVER- 
SIONARY BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 


WILLIAM NEWMARCH, 
Secretary. 


*«* No Charge for Volunteer and Militia Corps. 
For hme yt 1 the GLOLE for NO EXTRA PREMIUM has 


VoLwteel Sor service in the MILITIA and in 
VOLUNTEER Corps in the United Kingdom. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 

TO SECURE THE ADVANTAGE OF THIS YEAR'S 
ENTRY, PROPOSALS MUST BE LODGED AT THE 
HEAD-OFFICE, OR AT ANY OF THE SOCIETY'S AGEN- 
CIES, ON OR BEFORE Isr MARCH. 

POLICIES EFFECTED ON OR BEFORE Isr MARCIL 1860, 
WILL RECEIVE SIX YEARS’ ADDITIONS AT THE 
DIVISION OF PROFITS AT Isr MARCH, 1865. 


COTTISH EQUIT ABLE LIFE ASSUR- 
K ANCE SOCIETY. 
Heap Orvice :--26, Sr. ANDREW-SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
three years, and wholly belong to 
rneliiee Pe Ry me Atha Tost division took place at Ist 
March, 1859, and from the results of it is taken the following 
EXAMPLE OF ADDITIONS. 
A Poutcy ron £1000, paren Ist Manca, 1832, 
Is now increased to £1654 9s. 5d. Supposing the age of the Assured 
at the ¢ - of entry to have been 40, these Addi’ 
rendered to the Socicty for a present pay: 
such curtendor would not only redeem the entire premium on the 
Poliey, but also entitle t a present payment of £104 4s., 
and, in both cases, the Policy would receive future triennial addi- 
tions. 
TIE EXISTING ASSURANCES AMOUNT TO . 25,272,367 


THE ANNUAL REVENUE. . + 187,240 
THE ACCUMULATED 1 ane (arising solely from the 
Contributions of Members . 21,194,657 





Price 3s, 6d. cloth. 
*%* All the above are kept in bindings suitable for presents. 





London: Eowarn Moxowx & Co., 44, Dover Street. 


Ropr. CHRISTIE, Bopemns. 

‘WM. FINLAY, Secretary. 
INDON OFFICE, 26, POULTRY, E. 

ees Gr ARCHD. T. RITCHIE, Agent. 





_ 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 





{No, 84 (2244), Haw Senne. 











IMPORTANT <a amma 


METALLIC PEN maken TO THE QUEEN, 
BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


| eer GILLOTT begs 


inform the Commercial we, 
Raolic een genecsy ¢ oe. 


scien tifle a 
useful pi 


most respectfully to 
maleate Institutions, and the 
tion of his unrivalled 
ing accordance with the 
int of the ¢ mes, he hes ‘introduced a xew sentus of his 
uctions, which for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF 

Aan and, above all, cuzapxess uv price, he believes will in- 


"Each Pou beara thetmprses of his nameas a geceentee of o= airs 
t ap in the re of nag mane of boxes, ne 
label outside, and the fac-simile of his. signature. 
of persons extensively engaged in tuition, J.G. has 


a ae applica 





nthe 
batrenar ramen’ SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 


ich are copectal y adapted to their use, being of differen’ 
of dexibllicy and ith deemed cel broad points, suitable for 
a various kinds of Writing taught in Se! 

Sold Retail by all Statio: ap A other 


tah 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


WITH THE 


BEST ARTICLES 


AT 


DEANE’S 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 

ROK B BEDSTEADS.—Deane & Co. manufac- 
and Tavera all wat all Ulmer a Yerge of ‘these B nobe stops on aoe, . 
sizes and ae with matiretae, Dallas. by ae — _— 

denies 


ORTICULTURAL & MECHANICAL 
, TOOLS.—In this spertoent =i will be found every imple- 





a ners, 

Dealers in 8 Steel Pen Pens. Merchants and wholesale Dealers can be 

supplied at the Works, Graham Street ; 96, New Street, Birming- 
am: 


No. 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; and at 37, 


CHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


RUPTURES. 
BY IER MAJESTY'S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


Tye 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER 
TRUSS, requiring no steel spring round the body, is reeom- 
mended for the following peculiarities and advan’ 8:—I\st, facility 
of application : Sah, perfect freedom from lisbility chafe or exco- 
riate ; 3rd,it may be worn with equal comfort in any position of 
the body, by be we t or day ; “ith, it admits of every kind of exercise 
without the slightest inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly 
concealed from observation. 


“ We do not hesitate to give to this invention our be ualified a 
,and we advise the use of it to all those who 
stand in need of that protection, which they cannot 3 fully, nor 
with the same comfort, from any other apparatus or truss as 
from that which we aT, the highest 
mending.” —Church and State Gazette. 


Recommended A, i following eminent Surgeons : — Williai 

Ferguson, Cae tie of Surgery 

SS tal, &c. yc. G. rok pe Esq., 

Surgeon to the Westutertert phthalmic Hospital ; W. Bow- 

A Assistant Surgeon to King’s College, How ital ; 

T. Callaway, Bog. ‘Senior ‘Amitant Magdalen It to Guy's tal: W. 
a! 


Curling, Bea Fe tai We 
urling a 
Fis r, E9q., SFR, Surgeon to the the Mctronitins oy Force ; 
ey, aq. Ga eon to Prince Albert ; Robert Liston, Esq., 
¥F.R.S. ; James luke, . Surgeon to the Truss Society ; 
we as Wilson, ne F.R.S., and many others. 

ar may be had by Post, and the Truss (which 
eT, bey oo pee fit) _ be forwarded by Post, on sending the sun 
ference of the body two inches below the hips to to the Manufacturer, 


MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
pS Of s Single Truss, 16s.,218., 26s. 6d., and 31*. 6. Postage:3- 


ofa ble Truss, 313. 6d.. 428., and 52s. 6d, Postage, is. 
Price of an Umbilical Truss, 423., and 52s, 6d. Postage, is. 10d. 


Pee anes orders to be made payable to John White, Post-office, 
iccadi 


GRACE- 





satisfaction in thus recom- 








LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE C :APS, &e.— 
The material of which these are made is reco’ 


mended by the | 
aculty as being pealieriy ee te and COMPRESSIBLE. and 


the best invention for givi +7 te cient and t sup os in rd 

cases of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, VARICOS: 
VEINS, SPRAINS, &c. It is porous, light in texture, and cosy 
pensive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price from 
7s. 6d, to 16s. each ; postage 6d. 


JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY,» 
NDON. 


4 


Specimens may be seen at the Crystal Palace. 


HE UNIVERSAL GAS BURNERS’ REGU- 
LATOR (Geyelin’s Patent), the only gre a the world by which 
flame from Argand, Fish-tail, and all other Burners remains 
invariable under all variations of , 
is less than One Farthing per hour. Can be fixed horizontal, close 
or distant from the Burner ; is ornamental, simple in construc- 
tion, >. consisting of a double chamber, the inner Re forated, covered 
with a diaphragm, giving action to pe valve. Price 3s. each, 
one sent on receipt of 3s. 6d. in postag 


W. H. Kewnepy, Agent, 462, Oxford mers London, W.C. 








HE HYGIENIC SPRING LATHS BED- 


STEAD (Gorelia’s Patent), combining the advantages of Metal- 
wi ofa Spring Mattress at less than half 
the cost. Certified it and most comfortable 


men as 
ever invented; invaluable for hot climates; cannot 
possibly harbour vermin. 


Sold by W. H. Kennevy, Agent, 462, Oxford Street, London, W. 





NOW THYSELF !— The secret art of dis- 


the Sirah HAND 'G,has lo 
we 7 COUPELLE with , 
elinea! are fferi: from 

poe nd rto attem All persons to ke J a a 

os pn ge tot om they are in send a specimen of their 
ing, ing sex an: e sta 

to Miss Coupelle, 69, Castle 5 Pron London. raed they 

will receive, in a few days, a minute of the mental and mora 

——, talents, tastes, affections, virtues, &c. of the water, with 

y other things hitherto unsuspected. “I with the 
prerons Ayo description you have given of myself.”"— Jones. 


HE PATENT G LA SS MEDICINE MIXER 
fo alla shoutd be without then Koeenet snatcore ae: | 
medic! ie vendors, and others requiring agencies, may apply to 


R. Cogan, Eetentes, 4, ed Tdon Syaare, London, 





“Printed by Grones Anwasw Desenieeten, of No. 10, Little New Sweet, in the parish of St. Bride, in the city of. Santino, and nd published by him at the office, No. 4, iia Street, t, Fleet 8 Street, in dhe 
same precinct and city. —Sarunpay, February 4, 


varying in 


fact 

daily in the stove = fend 
the improv 
each with oven and bolle 


4 feet wide... 
4feet3inches 15 00 
4 feet Ginches 16 10 0 


in King’s College, | 


the taste and means of every purchaser. 
variety. 


plete Priced List of Articles requisite in ftting up a F: arene Real- 
Bence, embractng all the varies departmen’ te of thetr Estab! 


London Bridge. 








a5 








ef | oF. tifi horticulturist,  inelud- 
odern. % 
CEE application post free. 


pric 
1 Tools ore 4.7 Sepigticn 
es heute fitted complete with Tools “ots tes quality, and 


from . to 121, wie, are well adapted ior the 
or 





amateur, the p 





paar Sa 


COROMIC: COOKING STOVES, RANGES, 
4 &c.—Dean their im- 


ze & Co, 
Cooking Stove. It is cheap in newt pony in construc- 





Hone easy of a.  eapable of doing a large amount of work 
wi 





is manu- 
ured in sizes suitable f for large or small families. In ration 
er d y also be 


lepartment; where ma seen 
self-ac: range, and the improved coltage range, 
Prices or rar Ranor: — 
Ateet 9 inchoate 2 : 


5 feet 
5 feet 3inches 21 ° ° 
exnisceidilineens 
EANE’S TABLE CUTLERY has been eale- 
brated for more than 150 years for quality and ¢! 


e stock is extensive and complete, affording a choice sui 
Ladies’ Scissors in caine 


213 100 5 feet6 inches222 10 0 
Sfeet 9inches 24 00 


Gfeet......+. 25 00 








Penknives and every description of pocket cutlery. 
—o— |} 


FURNISHING LIST. ner" ms ae 


of persons furnishing, Deane & Co, 


Establish- 


ment, and calculated tly to facilitate urchasers in the 
selection of their goods. Deans & Co. will forward to any 
address, post free. 


—0— 


Furnishing Warehouses. 46, King wane 8t 
and Hi 


Lopdon sen Bite. 
arness Manufactory, 2 and 3, 


Gas Fitting Establishment, |, Arthur Street East, London Bridge. 
Export Warehouses, Arthur Street West, London Bridge. 


TRADE MARK. 


BROWN & POLSON'S 


PATENIT CORN FLOUR, 


REFERRED to the BEST ARROWROOT. 
Policions in ry yy Blanc-mange, Cake, &c., and 
prey ited to the de ae of” otis J and invalids. "The 
Gencet eaten” This is su cay ting of the kind known.” 

Trade Mark and Recipes on wach Packet, 4, 3 and 160z, Obtain it 
where inferior articles are not substituted, from Family Grocers, 
Chemists, Confectioners, and Corn Dealers. 
Paisley ; Dublin ; : 


774, Market Street, Manchester ; and 23, Ironmonger Lane, London. 


prize MEDAL LIQUID HAIR DYE. 
ONLY ONE APPLICATION. 
INSTANTANEOUS, INDELIBLE, HARMLESS, AND 
SCENTLESS. 


cases, post free, 3s. 3d. and 6s., direct from E. F. T. Awebss e's 
we Vaborstocy 73, Hatton Garden, London, E. 


“ Mr. Langdale’s preparations are, to our mind, va most extra- 
modern chemistry.” 


ordinar (4 roductions of "—[ustrated London 
News, July 19, 1851. 











Al and inten? rton the products of E. F. Langdale’s 
Labo: ey Speciat face Commission from the itor of 
Loreal will te hawk of Saturday, January 10th, 


1857. A copy will be Rate wo stamps. 
AGENTS WANTED. 





O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
Rf pene ere &e. ? BOSALIR | CONEELEE'S CRINU- 
TAR is ‘td restore the Ha n ers, hater at — : 


strengthen it and effectual! 
fomanmeeen,. For the n iti recommended 
we upwards of Pen, SF ne, healthy head of 
hair, and a — r years. “Sold by all ists, 
price 2s., or ont seg of 24 penny stamps, by Miss 
apes, © 69, C: xford Street, 


have an excellent 
a i gare Sains Souberunen her in now rof 
whaeters. I want two packets = — customers.” 








The European and Colonial Wine 
Company. 
No. 122, Paz Mazz, 8. W. 
Dae above 2a Re been formed for the 


Gentry, and Private 
with PURE WINES : the highéet chenccles, ata saving 
per cent. 
pho < vesage SHERRY.... 


oes 208, & 24s. per doz, 
SOUTH AgpIOAN FORE a sscere ries 





208, & Tag ra 
er introduced into this country. 
ROYAL vicronis SUERIRY nna . ” 
pmememee - GNE 
m EPER AY CH. At 38s. 
tha ua ciara per doz. 7 
SPLENDID CLD —.. edepenge oho aecene ” 





PALE COGNAC minor osaininien nay HP pa 
Bottles and packages included, pa free is any London Railway 


Terms Cash. Country orders to be accompanied with a remittance. 
Price Lists sent free on application. 
WILLIAM REID TIPPING, Manager. 


AU-DE-VIE.—This Pure PALE BRANDY, 
is demonstrated, 





only 16s. 5 | to 

be pecul: free from ac and superior to event por- 

securely pecked in caf che aunty, Sn HRY WiC 
coun: -- 

‘ oS ns ——— Holbosn. 'o be obtained only at 


ADIZ.—A PURE “PALE SHERRY, of the 


Amontillado character, 38s. Cash. We recei 
regular and ditect shipment of this ‘gh vii 
HENRY BRETT & Co. 
Old Furnival’s born, EC. 


PURE scoTcH MALT WHISKEY. 


ONALD DUNCAN’S PURE SCOTCH 


MALT WHISKIES are CHEAPER, MORE WHOLE- 
ME, and Far SUPEKIOR to the finest FRENCH BRANDY. 





md Smo ae aeccpte a ‘ef fn en and . 


5s. per gallon. 





DONALD DUNCAN'S D.D. 
oe cee of extraordinary jebrated Registered D.D 208. ow 


of ei 
ine ther of the ees er eet sample 


5, Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C. 


onete 





ERRARS NURSERY, BROMPTON, 
CHATHAM. 


The object of the above Institution is to recei 
the Infant Children of Soldiers and Sailors di iy 
thus afford an opportunity to the Mothers to 
themselves. 


and maintain 





Parnonzss, 
H.R.II, THE DUCHESS OF CAMBRIDGE. 
Vice-Patronesses : 








The Duchess of me gg Lady Jones, Crammer Hall, Fa- 
The Countess an maley. 
Tee apes, S Wise a ingham, Heathfield 
Lady Stapleton, “Serevent. Lady Smith, Hyde Park Square. 
Mrs. William Angerstein. 
Commrrrre : 
Mrs. Bradford. Mrs. Lang. 
Mrs. Connelly rs. <—- 
Mrs. Cooke. ao 
fg Es ewton Phillips. 
rs, Easken, 
Mrs. Allen Fielding. 
Se Een 
rs. smith. 
Mrs. C, Green. Mrs. —. 
Mrs. Jenkins. | Mrs. Alfred Wright. 
Tarasunen, 


Mrs. Powlett Bingham. 
How, Men. Orricer. Hon. Sucarranr. 
H,. Weeks, Esq. Rev. Daniel Cooke. 
in Jan last; the Committee have 


abundant opportual tend 
aoe ie a report fo those ends he 


As stated BP i: Roya Hoameen oun De BAIDGR, in 
his jing Temarks ob es Che meee bee =i wigs Rooms on 
behalf of the Central ay 

in view, is not to encourage 


families ve nothing to Sieabed 
you Bolder Fou have noth 4 igo do, ox ned 

on age to gai,» livelogd 1 but the objet 

encourage 4 

ment for such in ition to for their and 

Beene the children of the Abfociation to School” 


hope to extend its usefulness ; 
they commend it to the Pir mg he| who 
are interested in the Welfare of ote brave ‘and 
emmy A BR. sae ‘ to the sup- 
rater ct whem Je 




















